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N groveling themes, rude, unharmonious lays 
Whilom I ſung, as wand ring round the verge 
Of ſteep Parnaſſus, pleas d a flower to cull, 
Or ſprig to gather from the antique wreath 
Of hurel'd b amuſive in the toil 
Of anxious thoughts, when fancy's 
For inſpiration ſerv d. A loftier ſtrain 
If trembling I attempt, of Phæbus choir, 
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ii CASTLE HIL I. 
(If of that choir I am, who never drank 
Of ſtream Caſtalian, or enraptur d lay 
On fam'd Parnaſſus, or Olympus mount,) 3 
The leaſt, and lowlieſt; Thou, much honour'd, thou, 
Who lov'ſt the ſubject, deign ſt t inſpire the ſong. 
Beneath this Caſtle's awful brow, from whence 
The eye excurſive flys o'er barren heaths 
Of Ex, or Dartmoor; or the ſea-girt Ifle 
Of Lundy ; or thoſe diſtant cloud-top'd hills, 
 Hingston, or Rowtor ; to return well-pleas'd, 
This hoſpitable dome to view, theſe greens, 
Theſe lawns, theſe groves, theſe viſtas wide, which 
vie, 
If not in pomp, yet elegance of taſte, 
With thoſe of Stow, of Mark, or Verſailles. 
Let us, from councils and a nation's care, 
Whilſt I detain thee, if thou can'ſt forgive, 
With curious ſearch, on Fancy's wing upborn, 
What nature art-improv'd preſents, ſurvey : 
Perfect epitome of both, this plan, 
Worthy a Maro's, or a Homer's muſe, 
To mine, tho far unequally conſign d; 
An arduous taſk, yet no ungrateful theme. 
And thou, who erſt, on fam'd Arcadia s plain, 
Did'ſt give the ſoul, with rapturous fire to glow, 


CASTLE HILL. ii 
Lend me the Doric reed; that tuneful reed, 
Pleaſing to antient ſhepherds, which the ſwains 
Have often heard, when e er the Britiſb muſe, 
In Windfor's ſhady bow'rs, impafſion'd lay, 
So ſweetly ſinging in the Tuich nbam bard. 
Nor yet refuſe, pattern of every grace, 
Daughter of peerleſs mien, thou angel-form, 
What nature prompts, and gratitude inſpires. 
Nor think it leſs reſpectful, though no art, 
Nor flattery ſhould attempt t adorn thee, rob d 
In native innocence, and graceful worth, 
The brighteſt ornaments of female minds, 
Surpaſſing all of art, by vulgar fouls _ 
Unknown, unreliſh'd, and by her alone, 
Who knows, who moſt poſſeſſes, beſt deſcrib'd. 
Y Thou wilt diſdain th' adulterate blaſts, that try, 
3 By venal praiſe, to pleaſe Thee, 'bove all praiſe. 
| If unaffected plainneſs has it's charms ; 
If unadorn'd ſunplicity can pleaſe ; 
If rural walks, if lawns delight thee more, 
Than nature tortur'd by exceſs of art; 
Lo! groves, fit haunts of antient Druids, ſuch 
Or deftly fing in, warbling out their lays 
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Symphonious, while the vocal trees around 
Reſponding echo, ſweet to ſerenade 
Von weary pilgrim, paſſing now the round 
Of life with vigour, chanting to His praiſe, 
Who gave us theſe, at no expence t enjoy 
The fruit of all His labours, and His wealth, 
Not hoarded, miſer-like, but, as the ſun, 
Diſpenſing rays on all; well pleas'd to chear ; 
Sufficient, if it ſees, that all rejoice 
Beneath it's influence; if the drooping flowers 3 
| Raiſe their diminiſh'd heads; if warbling birds ö 
Tune their love notes to thee, though wanting none, 
Reflecting all the tribute of their thanks. 
Say not of Saltram's views, or Edgecombe's mount, 
Though beautiful, and far exceeding praiſe : ; 
As Fenice tow'rs emerging from the waves; 
As Chatforth riſes o'er the neighb'ring plains) 
Midſt barren lands more ſtriking ; this fair ſeat 
Charms with more beauty from the diſtant wilds. 
Proudly the peaſant points to waving woods, 
Which late a barren waſte appear d; there mounts 
In goodly order roſe ; there vallies funk ;” 
Where ill-ſhap'd precipices pendent ſeem'd 
To topple headlong, mark'd by Clinion's hand; 
He ſaw the Bray, with more than wonted lapſe, 
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CASTLE-HILTL. v 

Flowing loquacious, or meandring through 

Thoſe meads, (where oſiers, and rough ruſhes grew) 

Smiling with cloſe-ſhorn grabs with trees high- 
crown'd, 

That deck each fide, and grace each fummit's brow. 

Not with leſs wonder Cadmus from the fields 


Saw armied hoſts ſpring up in rank, and file, 
Like thoſe well-marſhal'd trees, which ſpread around 
Umbragious, and a waving foreſt ſhew. 


How in th' autumnal evenings have I heard, 
From their aerial citidels, the rooks 


Z Loud-clam'rous, and like adverſe troops advance. 
Nov vollies, on the echoing vollies, riſe 


Louder, and louder yet, the grove reſounds, 


More heighten'd by the ſtillneſs of the eve. 
Such were the groves of Tuſculum, where once 


Z Theftoman orator retiring gave 
L His hours to ſtudy, and to Rome his foul. 


Lo! where the river-god, with tranſport, ſees 
The rock-work bridge, in ſtately pomp, reflect 
New beauties to his ſtream, which under flows, 


True ſemblance of it's founder's generous heart, 


Pure as his taſte, and as his wealth diffuſe : 


Not the Amilian with more beauty role, 
Though grac'd by emip'rors, and all Rome rever d. 


vi CASTLE-HILLD. 
Large dreary deſarts, and hot burning fands 
Wide ſtretching Egypt's pyramids ſurvey 
Diſconſolate. With better omens rais'd 
Theſe obeliſks, with modeſt pride, o erlook 
Rich vales, ſuperior to the Mempbian groves, 
Well cultivated lands, forth beaming marks 
Of induſtry, with golden harveſts crown d. 
With far more rapture, Albion s monarch foes 
His well-improv'd domains, of arts the ſeat, 
Of induſtry, of trade the thriving mart, 
Under his reign made happy, great, and brave, 
Than proud Hiſpania, o er her wide expanſe 
Of ſway deipotic, o'er exhauſted ſtates, 
Oer plunder'd provinces, o'er crouded ſlaves 
_ Unletter'd, poor amidſt all Ind:a's gold. 
Peſalian Tempe blooms but in the ſong 
Of flow'ry bards : would'ſt Thou it's image fee ? 
Come then along the margin of this grove, 
Where flow'rets, like Thyfelf, are blooming fair, 
All nature gayly ſmiling at Thy fight : 
Lo! what a view, as copious as thy mind, 
Around us ſpreads, beyond the pencil's pow'r, 
Or niceſt touch of imitative art! 
The landſcape, from the rugged mountains, ſmiles, 
With foften'd beauty; far as th' aching fight 
Can penetrate, in rows the tufted trees 


Mieandring by the flow'ry banks, which ſhew 


CASTLE-HILL. vii 

The border fringe, the verdant flow'ry veſt ! 
Here no extended tedious flat to tire 

The eye; but hills, and dales, in varied form, 

Delightfully engaging ; murmuring rills, 

And moſs-grown caves, and filver ſtreams, that run, 


The velvet lap of nature.—Yonder ſee, 
How beautiful that riſing colonnade, 


And arch triumphal ſtrike tir admiring eye, 


In juſt proportion ! architecture there 

Has laviſh'd all her ſtore! Palladio might 

With envy view it! Thence, beneath, the ſlope 

Comes gradually deſcending, where the waves, 

The hedge-row elms, and "CY ſlopes, and 
grotts, 

And flowering ſhrubs imboloen'd deep, reflec, 

All dancing to the margin of the ſtream! in 

There high imbower'd, within theſe ſhady groves, 

How ſweet the glaſſy ſurface, where the ſkiff 


_ Glides ſmoothly on, or tilts upon the tide ! 


Fair bubbles, gaudy emptineſs, there float, 


Emblems of pride, in fancy's flowery garb, | 
Reflective of the many colour d bow, 


Awhile attraQtive of an ideot gaze; 
Till, by an adverſe wind of fortune, toſt, 
To the ſame meanneſs, whence they roſe they fink. 


= CASTLE-HILYL 
While the bright finny breed, the nimble trout 


Leaps to the fly in gay diſport ; Lo! death, 
Lurking in ambuſh, ſeizes on it's prey, 


Guiltleſs irſelf, and unſuſpecting guile. 

A fatal thirſt of honour, or of gain, 45 
The thoughtleſs oft deceives; 2 
A flying ſhadow or a gilded hook. 


But there, within that ſtranger-loving dome, 
Lurks no deceit, nor ſly inſidi dus guile, 
But freedom, and it's ſweet companion, mirth, 
Fills up the bowl, and pours the health to Thee, 
And all the friends of Albion ; where the poor 
Ne er pine in vain; and where the thirſty friend 
Large draughts, capacious, as the donor's ſoul, 
Imbibes refreſhing, and the famiſh'd riſe 
Exulting, and with me a bleffing leave. 
Swift as the ſteeds, by ſightleſs poet ſung, 
Far as creation's ample ſtretch, the eye 
Would glance excurſive: but thy ample port 
O Barum yet detains it, and that dome, 
Which Baſſet deigns to honour : here, if worth 
Deſerve the lay, the muſe it's lay muſt give 
To Myra, faireſt of the thouſands fair, 
Amidſt Devonid's beauties ; her to ſlight 
Would be to Grace, and every Love, a crime. 
But ceaſe, —— yon elegant delightſome ſeat, | 


E 
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The ſound admit, and part exclude; where woods, 


Awaits your coming: 3 
To meet you, and the flow s your impreſs kiſs: 


In gratulation Flora at your fret 
Her lovelieſt honour lays, and round you breathes 


The perfum'd breath of ſenſe-regaling ſweets. 
Where garrulous, the pebbled channel down, 
The riv'let glides ; where woods umbragious part 


For contemplation meet ; where gently ſooth d, 
By the foft murmurs of the gliding brook, 


The mind, in placid mood, aerial mounts 


Above the fetid earth, to purer climes, 
Free as the air, unbounded as the heav'ns, | 


x CASTLE-<HILL. 

From human eye recluſe, to his alone 

Pervious, who darts through all the boundleſs ſpheres, 

Gives to the ſoul her native flight, above 

Theſe groſſer clouds to ſoar beyond the ſkies. 
Let fweet remembrance of paſt pleaſures ſay, 

How, with thy Lelius, o er theſe verdant lawns, 

We jocund 1 ſtray d, and how, in Bourbon's car, 4 

Ti milk-white ſteeds convey'd us 1 thoſe 

glades, 
By hanging woods, and rivers ſerpentine, 


E guattes groves, dvds ophing wi, _ 
By mounts, caſcades, and fountains, murm ring rills, : 
iu falitude, and ſtudious thought. ; . 


due bleſt thoſe ſouls congenial, who, in fg 
Vnited, a5 in love, hems tall, or fee. 


Improve, and luigtita | Bdews bleſiful bow'rs 
Thus heard the lugyy pale while woods, while 
hills 

Re-echo'd to their harmony — th, 
And yonder pendent wood, and hillocks green, 

And e ad, gout erage _ ; 
Ca their dulcet Afains wits na 1 
And all ye feather d tribes, who charns theſe woods, | 
Whether on tufted trees, or fa beats, 


CASTLE HIL I. xi 
Ye thruſhes, and ye linnets learn of them, 

And, gentleſt zephyrs, whiſper how they love 
Wich ftrains, like theirs, Cecilia, maid divine! 
Was fam d, from heav'n, angelic hoſts to draw. 
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Such heard the manſions of the holy ſer, 

| Whoſe loſs in penſive mood we muſt deplore. 

Here ſlowly ſolemn let the travellers tread 

With reverent ſtep, on graveſt thoughts intent. 

Let no rude haſty tread intruding chaſe 

The awful filence of that lonely cell. 
With trees in many a row, aſcending high, 
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Grave trunks, like ancient buſtoes, on each ſide, 
The area's form theatric grace; the ſtream 
Before it ſtretching to a liquid plain. 

Here liv'd the holy ſeer, whoſe mental eye 
Pier d through all nature; — thoſe truths 

he drew, 
Worthy a Grecian, or a Roman, ſage, 
Philoſopher, or faint; - whoſe moral lay 
Still faithful memory records ! whoſe ſoul, 
T' wards heaven aſcending, ſpurn d all mean purſuits, 
And left them to his n 
So amiable. the world his chief intent 

| To benefit, as ever ſtudious how 
J0o pleaſe, and profit moſt. His flight repaſt 

Made him riſe agile, to explore the works 
Of nature, or that better volume read 
Of revelation; or to ſpend his time 
In meditation, on the ways of God, 

Towards mankind — or prune the tender plants, | 
Lop their excreſcencies, or twine the twigs 
Luxuriant into order, and now walk 
Over the verdant lawn, inhaling health 
At every pore, and ſenſe from every weed. 

Here, to the cataraQts' loud-ſounding voice, 
Or footh'd by murmurs of yon gentler ſtream, 
Adown the pebbled channel gliding ſoft, 


CASTLE-HILL ii 
And leſs loquacious ; or, as fancy led, 
To the wild tumult of the whiſtling winds, 


He rais'd his voice, ſonorous to the cries, 


Now ſharpen'd high, now, with the deep'ning ſound, 

Sunk to the loweſt baſs — himſelf attun'd 

To nature's harmony : for though, without, 

Was jarring diſcord, all within was peace. 

Hail, ſolitary, cloſe ſequeſter'd cell! 

Woe-ſoothing, hail! thou gentle, calm receſs, 

Which knows no trouble, which nor cares moleſt ! 

Where heavenly peace with contemplation dwells, 

Where croſs d ambition, where ſucceſsleſs love, 

Oer dying embers, ſtory- telling mates 

Delight to interchange each other's grief, 

And by partaking leſſen ceaſe my foul — 

Here reſt the weary ; diſappointment finds 

A cure, and here humility looks great ! 
Here to his mem'ry due the ſacred pile 

Auguſtly ſolemn riſes : here his book, 

And utenſils are ſeen, but few indeed, 

For one content enough; which piety 

| Holds facred—but himſelf is no where found! 
Hence, leſt a love of ſolitude, or care, | 

Reſult of life, each travelling pilgrim's lot, 

| Heart-galling pangs, or fear of injur d fame, 

Or with ring blaſt of ſlander undeſerv'd, 


xiv CASTLE-HILLTL. 
Or fad remembrance of defeated hopes, 
Or well laid ſchemes abortive made, 2 
Of zeal intemperate, or rival pow'r, 
Or griding tooth of obloquy, foul fiend, 
Or jaundice envy; or fore ſnarling hate, 

Or indignation at prevailing crimes, 

Should make us hermits, and the world renounce, 
Or lighted love's deep-galling ſhaft, too much 
Indulg d, unman us—or leſt gall; or ſpleen 
Shou'd four thoſe happy ſeats ; to gayer ſcenes 
Of life repair, for life's important talk, 
Not trifling fond amuſements call us forth, 
Our induſtry, and all our ſocial acts 
The exerciſe of virtue, ſource of health, 
Severeſt labour crown d with pureſt joy. 
Not by the dull, the abject ſons of earth, 
Of ſtupid apathy, and groveling thought 
Are arts improv d, or Britain's fame advanc d. 
Nor dwells the bold ſublimity of thought, 
Or dignity of act, with gloomy minds. 
No, life requires the buſy active ſoul, 
dy. eee ee 
No love of glory , and no thirſt of praiſe 
Awake a dull lethargic ſouls to fight, 
Boldly to vindicate our injur d rights, 


CASTLE HILI. xv 
Or rein the furious ſteed, or rampart ſcale, 
Or gather laurels on th' enſanguin'd field. 

See the bold. hunters ſtretching o'er the plain 
No ſleepleſs nights, no melancholy dull, . 
Hatching dark murtherous thoughts, their ſouls 
Nor luſtful appetite, nor brutal force 
Aſſail. Their minds quick energetic ſpring, 
Dauntleſs, as lions bearir. - on their prey, 
No dangers hurt, — they triumph in their toils! 

Thence to Outharton, where fair Hebe ſmiles, 
As jocund mirth leads up the feſtive dance, 

Or where the whirring pheaſants wildly fly, 
Or tamely cow'r beneath a friendly roof, 
Or to the Furt's bold battlements, which pour 
From folding doors, like flood-gates, opening wide, 
No armied legions, drunk with human gore, 
But deep-mouth'd hariers thirſting for the.chace ; 
Or when the hunters ſweep the level lands, 
When bending o'er their courſers' arched necks, 
Like them, they ſeem to ſwallow up the plains : 
Or to thoſe ſpacious ponds, where carp, where 
Sport in the ſun-beam's all enliv'ning heat : 
Or where the wild fowl take their airy flight, 
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In many a winding circuit, round the vale: 

Or when, from hounds purſuing ſwift, the deer, 

To feed forgetting, fly to fartheſt plains ; 
Fear lends them wings, and every thicket fear; 

Sports fit for heroes, not unworthy kings an. 

Such exerciſe, partakes the healthful ſwain ; 

And long, ye ſwains, the jovial chace enjoy, 

To us, hard fate! deny'd ; in college coop'd, 

Sequeſter'd from the world, and ſocial life, 

As uſeleſs deem'd, unpitied, and forgot, 


j W bere to the murmurs of the falling ſtream, ; 
; The hoary Sybyl melancholy fits, 4 
Liſt ning, voluminous how echo rolls 
Through all the windings of her mazy cell; ' 
Lol what a ſcene groteſque, and wild ! the bridge f 
How ivy-mantled, how white foaming floods 
Precipitate, in many a ſounding lapſe ; 
Thus in the vaulted ſewers which Nero built, 
| Linke thoſe conflicting paſſions, that impell'd 
| His raging ſoul to rapes, revenge, and blood, 
Waves on waves tumbling many a fathom ſend 
| Their hollow bellowings to ti aſtoniſh'd ear. 
See here, the pendent ſlopes, with nodding boughs 
I he cave 2 0 'erſhadowing ; underneath | 
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That his Ilyſſus, this th Athenian grove ! 
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The green- leaf ſhrubs, the craggy rocks among, 
Rejoicing ſpread ! above, what branching trees, 
Where downy moſs a pleafing couch ſubtends, 
And the tall beech a chequer'd ſhade diffuſe ! 
See (where the branches, culminating, form 
A walk much lov'd, frequented oft,) the ſeat, 
High canopied ; beneath a ſpreading beech 
Umbragious, ſolitude, inviting ſhade | 


Where Lyttelton (while oer the trembling leaves 


Whiſper, in paſſing gales, inſtructive lays, 


And the pure ſtream, meand'ring at his feet, 


Glides gently on, the verdant lawns around 
Smiling, while woods the raptur'd fight oppoſe) 
The muſes' patron, and his country's friend, 


Is wont, in rural dignity, t indulge 


His thoughts, from philoſophic ſchools 1 d; 


Or with the Greek, or Roman ſage converſe, 
Or with Palladio, Albert, or our Jones, 
Meaſure the modern, with the antique plans, 
Magnificent in ruins ; then deplore 
The waſte of all-devouring time, ſtill pleas d, 
Within theſe ſcenes, to ſee theſe ſacred plans, 
In living images, fo rare! reſtor d. 
Or, on his Lucy, envy of her ſex |! 
In whom, with every ſhining art improv 'd, 

1 - 


xwi C AST LE HIL I. 
Was dignity ; with winning ſweetneſs join'd, 
Was love, and gravity, refin d with grace 
As when, at Ebr:ington, or theſe fair ſcenes, 
Herſelf much fairer, firſt he faw her move 
With all Eve's majeſty, of aſpect mild, 
With ev'ry charm refulgent, every grace, 1 
A Goddeſs forth ſhe walked; flowers, where ſhe trod> * 

Unbidden roſe; nor earth a worthier charge ” 
Receiv'd, nor heav'n (too ſoon) a lovelier faint ! 
Still, from his eye, ſtarts forth the ſudden tear, 
Still, on his thoughts, the lov'd idea dwells, 
Oft as he ſees his other ſelf reviv'd; 

With his her tender features all expreſs'd, 
All the dear parent in the child renew'd, 
The unpremeditated figh betrays 
The fad remembrance of what once ſhe was ! 
Penſively muſing, as in thought he plans 
Another monody, like her, ſublime. 
Near him the dove her partner loſt laments, 
Ah! too untimely loſt ! and vainly tries 

To imitate the poet in her plaint : 
Fain would ſweet Philomel her grief indulge, 
From his made eloquent, and teach the vale, 
From him, to echo,—in leſs moving ſtrains. I 

Here flopes deſcending gradual; on each fide, } 

The chryſtal ſtream meandring flows, the woods 
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CASTLE-HILE. XIX 
Aſcending mutual nod; while down the vale, 
The deep-emboſom'd obeliſk it's head 
Juſtmiſes o'er the ſhadowy ranks, beyond 


The arch triumphal, on an em'nence rear'd, 


But by the azure bounded, proudly o'er 

Each varied viſta looks, and ſhuts each ſcene. 
Here the light fabrick, of the Chineſe art, 

Let me ſurvey, though not of empty toys 

A fond admirer; yet, where genius, taſte, 

Where elegance of thought commands our praiſe, 

Where beauty ſtriking bears away the foul ; 

Not to admire is not to be a man. 


What beauteous temples, as on fairy kewl, 


Around us riſe ! with ſhady groves o'erſpread : 
With darkſome yews, black firs, and laurels green, 
What beauty heighten'd, by furrounding gloom ! 


As faireſt portraits, by Apelles hand 
Depicted, theſe ſhall ages hence, with pride, 


Boaſt what a Clinton's livelier art deſign d. 


Survey that fabrick, ſuch as Carintb ſhew'd 


Of art the maſterpiece ; the pugil there, 

or brawny gladiator, ſtraining ſtands, 
With force collected, how each vein, each nerve = 
Swells boldly to the view ! his nervous ſtrength 


2 In the ſtud of the Corinthian order. 
e 


xx CASTLE-H1LL 1 
Beſpeaks him more than man ? the blow he drives, 1 
Full on th affailant's cheſt——thus train d old Rome, 
By hardy conflict, maſters of the world ! | 
Hail to thoſe founts of ſtrength, —Hyge:a hail ! 
Hail to the Britiſp Spa, through alleys green, 
And elm-row'd walks, and dew-beſpangled lawns, 
And that fair viſta, where the feather'd tribe 
Drink healthful rills, or on their boſom ſport, 
Or down the vale, o'er yonder rifing mount, 
And villa, take their long aerial flight 
In many a circuit ; while behind them flow 
Yon eminent * fort, and caſtles tow'ring height, 
Hills, vales, and mountains ſtretching to the ſkies: |} 
Till half fatigu'd, with ſlacken d wing they whirl, | 
Then dath aflant, into the circling wave. 1 
From out that ruſtic rock, that mote-work' d cell, ] 
How yellow-ting'd, the brackiſh waters flow, 
With plenty to the fields, to man with health ! 
Thus Arethuſa, at whoſe gentle head, 
Sicilian ſwains impaſſion d lay; their ſouls, 
To the ſweet lapſe of murmuring rills attun d, 
Drank inſpiration with the flowing ſtream. 
Nature, how bounteous art thou, in thy works; 
How provident, for all our num rous ills! 


* In the Saxon order. 
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This, to th' infirm, is renovated ſtrength : 
The aged hence a ſecond youth receive ; 

The pale nymphs riſe, with new-acquired bloom 
And lively vigour, love-enkindling warmth, 


Shoot through the veins, and flaſh in ev'ry eye. 


Here, when each fount a Goddeſs had, like you, 


Preſiding o'er it's ſtreams, predicting what 
In after times ſhould come; far hence, ſhe ſaid, 


Muſt I with fair Area ; yet I fee 


As fair ariſing, whom the poor ſhall praiſe, 
Fed by her charity ; the blind ſhall bleſs, 


And with her light could dawn upon their eyes, 


As now her bounty : Children, by her taught, 
Her name ſhall liſp, which others of Her ſex 
With envy hear, yet emulate in vain: _ 
She ſhall my fount with better omens rule, 


Bid health guſh forth, and ſtrength, from ev'ry 


ſtream. 


I ſee her comin g from the Contvies coaſt, 


With Britons joint applauſe, from antient Kings, 


From Argyle-Heroes ſprung, the virgin comes, 
A Goddeſs all I ween ! — Blow, blow, ye winds, 
And ſwiftly waft her to Devonid's ſtrand : 

Lo! Neptune calms the ſea; hear, Nereus, hear, 
Prophetic ſing the hymeneal train. 

Watt her, ye winds, ye zephyrs, gently breathe, 
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« Propitious to the nuptials of the fair.” 
Lo! Hymen ready ſtands, and flamen-prieſts 
Prepare to tye th' indiſſoluble knot. 

Hither be concord, with her ſacred band 

Of amity, and love; the ſmiling hours, 

With happier omens, happier years lead on. 

Lo! Hymen lifts aloft the nuptial torch, 

To light them to the bow'r ; the birds, in pairs, 

Fly round them, and the white-rob'd damſels join 
In concert to the happy pair. Ye floods, 

Ye Naids, clap your hands, your voices raiſe, 
Sing hymeneals, ſing perpetual joys. 

Go Goddeſs fair, with joyful omens go, 

A fruitful land awaits thee ! where the Bray 
Winds his foft warbling —— — flow'ry 

meads, 

And woods ofer-hanging ; midſt a calm receſs, 
From northern blaſts ſafe ſhelter'd, to the ſouth 
 Wide-opening ; underneath a caſtle's brow, 

With royal ſtreamers waving in the wind ; 

Terreſtial paradiſe of ſweets ! for thee 

A royal palace ſtands prepar'd ; with all 

Of art, and elegance adorn'd ; within 

A noble conſort, worthy thy deſert, 

Waits thy approach, —proceed, ye ſwifteſt winds, 

In ſafety waft her, make ſuch lovers bleſt. 
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From them a race of princely babes ſhall riſe, 
Of antient virtues heirs, who, from their fire, 
What, prudence join d with fortitude avails, 
Will early learn; tranſmitting to their ſons 
The like examples ; to their fame no bounds 
The fates aſſign, nor to their race an end!” = 
Conſcious of your inſpiring preſence, flow 
"Theſe health- inſpiring, of thoſe better times 
Leaving the ſignature in golden hue. 
1 Hence! pale- eyed ſickneſs, with thy train of ils ; 
I Hence livid malice, with thy look malign. 
1 Flow'ry deceit, and dark-defigning fraud; 
3 Hypocriſy, with cherub-face belied, 
3 Maſk'd hatred, quer'lous ſtrife, and envy rude, 
With eye oblique, and tongue fo wont to rail. 
3 Hygeia there ſhall lead her lovely train, 

3 Mirth, with her ſweetly-ſmiling fiſter Eaſe, 
7 White-rob'd Serenity with open face, 
1 Eupbroſyne, meek- ey d, with every charm, 
Simplicity with truth, and canduur join d, 
The laughing hours retarding — years of joy. 
Hymen his ſaffron banner waves, and health 
Her roſy-colour'd mantle ſpreads ; each grace, 
And every muſe in harmony exult. 

Thrice welcome, holy, chaſte, connubial love, 
With thy aſſociates, innocence, and mirth! 


* 
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From you ſhall others to be happy learn, 
And your example make a thouſand wiſe. 
Hail faithful pair, with ev'ry bleſſing crown d, 
Bleſt in yourſelves, and in each other bleſt! 
You, could my verſe avail, would I commend 
The happy patterns of connubial love. 

The ame, great Merlin from his inmoſt cave 
Prophetic ſpoke, and happier days preſagd 
To Albion's public weal. When diſcords ceaſe, 
And ſtern rebellion draws her fury-head 
Back to her wily cavern ; when her palm 
The olive ſhall extend, and frighted peace 

Reviſit Albion's iſle ; Devonia foon 
Shall hail a Goddeſs from the Cambrian coaſt : 
Her's ſhall it be by ev'ry art tadorn 
This nether orb, to ev'ry eye give joy ; 
Give grace, give pattern to the Britiſh fair. 
Ev'n now I ſee the ſhades of mighty chiefs, 
| Heroes in ev'ry clime, and age renown'd, 
With garlands midſt their laurel-crowns bedeck d 
In feſtive ſong, and choral ſymphony 

Advance, rejoicing at the publick joy 

To ſee new honours added to their line. 

Not with ſuch omens to the Trgjan ſhore 

Fond Paris drew the beauteous bride, leſs fair, 

Leſs amiable, leſs virtuous found : From her 
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A race of nobles — See before them paſs, 
Whom to their ſkies puiſſant valour lifts, 


Their great examples — firſt of Norman race, 


Great William's armour-bearing Hero, prime, 
Midſt val rous knights, moſt valiant deem'd; ſee where 
Like a vaſt promontory's bulk, he ſtands 
Gainſt ſtorms oppoſing ; or the royal bird 
Swift-darting on his prey reſiſtleſs rage. 


He, like another Perſeus * valiant, bold, 


True emblem of our hero, ſhall deſtroy 
A daring monſter, and his charge relieve. 


| See the broad falchion levell'd at the head 


Of William, conquering chief, and pendent ſeems 
Death-threat'ning inſtantaneous ; his frong ſbield 
Oppos'd receives the founding blow: the Chief 


Such worth rewarding, to his goodlieſt ſoil 


Tranſplanting, him the facred Ægis gave, 


The arms, which he that names, his act records; 


Hence date thy name, hence date th'ennobled line!+ 
Next on the bench, directors of the law, RE CE, 
Hibernia, and all Albion hail their chiefs, 
Brothers in blood, and equal in renown ; 


While Gallia boaſts a third for arms far fam'd. 


* A baſs relievo in the ſalon. 


+ See the learned preface to the excellent edition of the 
Chancellor's book, De laudibus legum Aug lie, or Biographia Brit. 
* _ __ 
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The next, a better fate his worth deſerv'd, 

Had worth been honour'd, or had arts eſteem. 
But thou, Eliza, wilt with honeſt zeal 
Approve — let reputation do the reſt :” 
Eſcap'd from rebels, when Erinnys led 

Againſt their ſovereign liege their impious arms, 
Behold a martyr to his martyr'd prince 

Fäair ſhall his mem ry ſhine in fame's record ; 
Deathleſs, though wrote in characters of blood! | 
Others I ſee, by their examples fir d. 
To birth ariſing, em'lous of their worth 
But modeſty conceals what time will ſpeak, 
And envy, not without a bluſh, muſt hear! 
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88 Is T me Phebus, and ye tuneful _ 
| Patrons of ſcience, favourers of the lay; 
Attend ye Genii, who delight in ſong, 

Or works by art improv'd, of taſte refin'd. 
And * thou, fair guardian Goddeſs of this vale, 
Prompt to inſtru, to lead, to aid the choir 

Aonian, like thyſelf, in ſong t excell ; 

Thy filver ſtreams, with ready hand, unlock, 
Thy facred treaſure to my view expand; 

While by thy light each curious art I trace, 
Each line direct, each ſentiment exalt, 
Shine on this ſketch, and dignify my ſong. 


® Montium cuſtos, nemorumque, virgo, &. Hon. 
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Grant that with no unhallow'd ſtep I tread 
Thy ſweet receſſes, nor with idiot gaze 
Survey the beauties of thy ſacred fane. 4 
There high embower'd, within thoſe ſhady groves, 1 
With opening lawns expanded, on each wing, I 
Full to the arch triumphal, ſwells the dome, 1 
Where breathing ſculptures, where the canvas-tints i 
In animated colours ſpeak thy praiſe, 7 ö 
And Clinton's taſte refin d. Well pleas d the eye 
Sweeps down the ſlopes, then, o'er the level fields, 4 
Which airy viſtas, ſpacious lawns compoſe, 

Sees travellers, as in a magic round, | 

Paſs, and repaſs, where all continuous ſeem. 
This varied beauty true perſpective gives, 
Which all deſcription beggars; where the parts, 
In due perſpective, each to each, reſpond ; 
Where cen realities as viſions ſeem. 
Delightfully deceiv'd, the eye returns 
To where the meadows down the vales extend, 
In like perſpective, to the town-crown'd hill, * 
Beneath where runs the babbling brook, + which 
nh. ESE 
Wherc'er it flows, the beauties it ſurveys, 

When paſſing through the channels of the vale. . 

Whate'er of beautiful, auguſt, or grand, 
* High Bray. + The Pray, 
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In other climates, here amaſs d we view 
In miniature; thus to one ſpot reduc d 
I be ſolar rays, which ſcatter d ſingly ſhone 
ves, Faint, and unheeded, now collected ſtrike 0 
With more effulgence from the mingled blaze. 
When Greece was modeſt, and in lengthening ſtoles 
ints i The deities were clad, and when corrupt 
Aer forms unveil d ſhe ſhew'd, theſe ſtatues ſpeak 

The genius of each time“, ere vice prevail d, 
Before old Latium, and it's ſimple laws 

By name were only known ; when Tuſcan rites, 
When ſumptuary laws their pride reſtrain'd, 

YZ Pure were their manners, and their genius chaſte ; 
For action, and for arts, alike renown'd. 
When Alas luxury, when foreign taſte 
Pour'd the low dregs of Greece on conquering Rome, 
Drunk with ſucceſs, with novel faſhions lur'd, 
She bar'd her forehead with a harlot ſtare, 

She ſoftly walk'd the wantonneſs of pride, 

Each ſhameleſs attitude leud ſtatues ſhew'd; 

No crime was friendleſs, nay their very chiefs 
Stood forth it's patrons, their examples Gods ; 

Yet never unreprov'd, — ſtill virtue's prieſts 
With — warmth * d; ſtill Greecis d 
They boldly blam d, th o erflowing torrent ſtem'd ; 
„V. Muſzzum Florent. vol. 3. p. 82, 83, Kc. + Juv. Sat. 3. 
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From true improvements, and a taſte refin d, 
Still may our bards, to virtue ever juſt, 
Talic vice, and Gallia's folly ſtript, 

Bare the falſe heart, inſidious villains brand, 
Each new- born bubble of a Monfieur's brain, 
Each formleſs phantom got of fond conceit, 

Each airy coxcomb's half-imagin'd ſenſe 
Still may they ſhoot ; each embryo-folly daſh ; 
Bid wits be wiſe, and Britons to be men! 
There on his throne imperial fits the Sage, 
And with him Equity, Dominion's guide, 
The mighty cauſe deciding : near him ſtands 
The ghaſtly meſſenger of death, his brow 
Frowns juſtice, frowns ſeverity ; he looks 
Terror itſelf: the pendulous infant ſmiles 
At the drawn ſcimiter, to kiſs the hand 
For it's deſtruction rais'd : a favage joy 
Plays in the eye-balls of the treach'rous dame, 
While red ſuffuſion marks her guile, ſhe ſmiles 
Diffimulation bland, to tempt, to ſlay 
By meretricious blandiſhment well ſkill d, 
Nor hears the mercy ; while the parent rack'd 
With heart-felt pangs, unparallel'd diſtreſs ! 
To grant averſe, to ſever more afraid; 
How dreadful where th' alternative is death ! 
With undiſſembled tenderneſs implores 
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On bended knee, on me, ſhe cries, on me, 
« Wreck thy avenging wrath, the infant ſpare, 
« Mine be the forrow, but to her the joy.” 
See from his penetrating eye, how flaſh'd, 
On that, his wrath indignant, while, on this, 
Effulgence mild : when burſting from his breaſt 
The floods of eloquence, deep wiſdom roll'd, 
In mute attention fix d the ſages ſtand, 
Gaze admiration, gaze deſerv'd applauſe : 
While round, the buſts of mighty chiefs, or bards 
Seem ſtarting into life, and back recall 
The ancient records of ſome thouſand years ; 
The deathleſs monuments of real fame. 
With air exalted, and majeſtic mien, 
In all the grand ſublimity of thought, 
| Maeonides remark, on boldeſt ſtrings 

Sounding of heroes, on embattled plains 

Like them triumphant: while he ſoars, he claims : 
Each age's praiſe, eternity his own! | 

Near him in fame, and ev'ry tuneful art 
Majeſtic Milton ſtands, whoſe lyre will pleaſe, 
While melody has charms, while Britons ſenſe. 
With eye intent, as if in act to ſpeak, = 
The Roman Orator, as wielding round 
The mighty thunder of Imperial Rome. 
There Shakeſpeare, fancy's child, the filver lyre, 
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Whether to comic ſtrains, or tragic tun d 

He ſweeps, commanding praiſe from ev'ry heart. 
With brow contracted, and of aſpect grave, 


—— ——— — ane 


| There Locke in thought contemplative: his foul, 
= From the dark cell, the univerſe ſurveys, 


Itſelf unſeen ; deep in the penſive breaſt 
The ſtrong ideas ſtruggling ſwell ; the man 
Seems but the ſhadow of a thinking ſoul : 
The thoughtful mien, the frowning air ſevere, 
Denote all nature lab'ring in his mind. 
Immortal Newton there—with ſoul erect, 
Which heav'n-ward kens, capacious of the globe, 
Muſing he ſtands, as on the wide world's verge, 
Meaſuring the earth, or balancing the ſpheres : 


1 Lo! at his nod the primogenials riſe ; 

| All nature's deep-laid elements evolve, 

ö Full opening on his view —his wond'rous art 

| Pierc d through all nature, to the heav'ns his fame. 
Through orbs unnumber'd, and to ipheres un- 
þ known, 

Such through all nature to it's cauſe 8 

; | See worlds on worlds, beyond the finite fight 

Of vulgar mortals, and thoſe pleaſures taſte, 

; Known only to the virtuous few ; while moſt | 

In ſottiſh pleaſures ſunk, or cares immers'd, 
Laden with heavy clay, the ground ſcarce know ) 
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On which they tread, of high conceptions proud, 
Vile as the brute, and ſenſeleſs as a clod. 
Yet Jones, like nature's architect inthron' d, 
Midſt ſecond cauſes tracing the ſupreme, 
Him firſt, him laſt; ſtill dubious where to fix, 
Around the compaſs turns, well pleas'd to find 
This the grand temple, which himſelf had plann'd. 

In graceful attitude, lo! Cupid ſtands, 
K nown by his quiver, and love-pointed ſhafts. 

Next Venus in her native beauty charms, 
With coy reluctance, ſhrinking from the eye 
Of the enraptur d lover, and forbids 
Deſires unchaſte. Though pleaſure fondly tries, 
By dalliance leud, the brave heroic youth; 
vet he, unconſcious, on high thoughts intent, 
o the celeſtials tunes no earth-born ſtrains, 
Spurns the groſs joy, and ſoars above the ſky. 
Thus, infant Hercules, in act to play, 
Sounds a bold prelude to his grand exploits. 

Lo! where the mighty Thund'rer ſtands confeſs d, 
His red bolts aiming; near, with head ere, 
His armour-bearing Bird, the Eagle ſee ! 
Swift to convey, where point the forked bolts, 
The dread commands of cloud-compelling Fove. 

The Friend of men, the meſſenger of Gods, 
There Mercury as riſing from the ground, 
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With wings alert, to cloudleſs regions points, 
Spurns the groſs earth that chains the free · born ſoul; 
With feet on earth ; above the ſkies, his eye. 
Here, Pan of ſhepherds chief, of aſpect bland, 
In rural play, and merry dance well {kill'd, 
Informs Apollo, like himſelf to pipe, 
To dance, to revel, midſt the Sylvan nymphs: 
This deep attention looks, th' inſtructor pleas'd, 
Sees the mind ductile, and his toil not vain. 
No tetric brow, or words of uncouth found 
Ihe tender youth diſguſt, but accents ſoft, 
With truth, and affability conjoin'd, 
Harſh precepts in Hyblean fweets inſtill'd. 
Bold baſs relief the royal Perſeus ſhews, | 
Near him Andromeds : ah! luckleſs maid 
To monſters, and heart-breaking pangs cefign'd 
In him the fternneſs of the warrior frowns, 
In her the winning ſoftneſs of her fex. 
How the bright marble mimics every charm ! 
High pendent from the craggy rock ſhe ſees 
The doubtful combatants, with fear, with hope, 
Alternately her boſom ſwells. —She lives— 
There ſee her reſcued, and the monſter ſlain. 
Death adamantine frowns from Gorgon head 
The caitiff foe arrefts, to ſtone aſtound. 
Down from the craggy rock, with look demiſs, 
Witch head inclin d ſhe comes—his gentle hand 
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Full tenderly ſupports her trembling ſtep. 
In him what ardour, her's what modeſt joy! 
How fair her dreſs, the virgin how more fair ! 
Thoſe eyes, where late the briny tears o erflow d, 
Thoſe cheeks which paler than the lilly funk, 
That breaſt with agonizing pains which heav'd, 
Fluſh'd at his fight, and ſparkling at his love, 
Big with the tranſports of a grateful foul, 
| Now ſpeak in overflowing tears their thanks, 

As at her feet the bleeding monſter lies. 
| While beauty blooms, while virtue has a charm, 
Let meek-ey'd modeſty be ſtill your care, 
Ne er to wild paſſions let the virtuous fall, 
To brutal appetites as monſters fell, 
A piteous victim to relentleſs luſts. 
Let innocence, let beauty be your choice; 
And both your labours, both your pleaſures crown. 
Learn from a Roman, Britons, to be juſt! 
In deteſtation of a crime fo foul, 
Her injur'd worth diſdaining to ſurvive, 
Lucretia bleeds ! ſpectators lo! aghaſt 
Look dread aſtoniſhment May Tarquzn feel 
The juſt reſentment of avenging gods! 
Bright as the driven ſnow, and near as pale, 
Virginia falls; immaculate, her foul 
Seems * thro the wound, her parent dear 
e 2 
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Her butcher—this in mercy to his child ! 


The very canvas ſhudders at the ſtroke, 


Nor dies the fair, while living portraits ſpeak. | 
Shall Appius, wretch deteſted, O ye Gods 
Creation's faireſt flower, with rudeſt hand, 


And touch unhallow'd, crop ? Shall virtue bleed 
A facrifice to unrelenting luſt ? 

No, rather on the friendly bed of death 

Sleep ſweet, Virginia, death, alas ! to thee, 

No tyrant Appius frowns—the worm to thee 


Is leſs a foe—nor beauty has fo great, 
Such fell deſtroyers. There no ſtorms moleſt 


Thy peaceful ſlumbers This one parting look, 


Then welcome death. And ſhall Virginia die? 


Nor Appius feel th' avenging bolts of heaven? 


Flaſh on his head, ye forked lightnings, blaſt 
His wreathed honours on th' accurſed brow! 


Ye nightly ſpectres haunt him in his dreams, 


Cry havock round him, furies ſhake your ſcourge, 
In all its varied agonies, cry death! 


Emblem of rage, of lawleſs paſſion, ſee 
In briſtly armour horrible, the boar 
Gnaſhes his angry tuſks. His glaring eyes 


Fire flaſhing truſt not; near, the blood-hound ſtrains 


Thirſting in all the eagerneſs of rage. 
What brutal luſt th' avenging bolts can ſhun ! 


| Lo! at the joyous feaſt Belſhazzar ſees = 


ns 
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His doom denounc'd, ye debauchees, behold 
The death-enrolling hand; indelible 


The characters of fate ! what ſumptuous treats 
His ſenſes can regale ? How vain your arts, 


Deluſive ſchemes of bliſs ! nor wines, nor meats, 

Nor timbrels' ſounds delight him more : he ſtarts, 

The tint een trembles, and the paint looks pale. 
Juſtice itſelf as on the bench obſerve, 


How calm, ſerene, yet eloquently ſtrong, 


Hear him — he ſpeaks inſtruction to a world, — 
Mercy in ev'ry look, Heav'n in his heart — 


The oracle of law. Conſpicuous ſtands 


With open face, in Turkiſh mantle clad, 


The liberal Donor 3 whoſe well travell'd taſte | 


Theſe loudly ſpeak, and ages hence admire. 
Great Yandyke, pardon, ſhould my aching light 
The ſun- beams ſhun, thy colours it muſt praiſe, 
Touch'd by thy art while new creations bloom, 
Which time defies, where age itſelf looks gay, 
Time * his wings, and death ſuſpends his ſeythe. 


* Chancellor Forteſcue, in the reign of Henry VI. See his 
"learned Editor's preface. 
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On a VIEW of OA FORD. 


AIN would I linger near yon pendent woods, 
While harmony aerial round them plays; 
But that fair Is rolls her filver floods, 
Vs deſerving of the ſweeteſt lays. 


Still on thoſe banks where yonder + current leads, 
Would I my courſe in even tenor hold ; 
And, could | flouriſh like thoſe verdant meads, 
Be not too diffident, nor yet too bold. 


By yon row'd trees while long-rob'd ſtudents ſtray 
As thoſe of old in Academus grove, 
Refrain who can a tributary lay, 
In adoration of the ſcenes he loves ? 


With envy others hear Oxonia's praiſe, 
Yet emulous, by merit, of her fame ; 

Let grateful Britons ſtrive Ker worth to raiſe; 

| While every art ſhall celebrate her name. 


The gilded top I ſee, where ſwells the dome, 
Bold to th' admiring eye great Radclife's heart, 

Benevolence itſelf — abroad, at home, 

Praiſe waits his bounty, as ſucceſs his art. 

See Science, part 2d, p. 22, in Eſſays moral and miſcellaneous. 

+ The Cherwell. 


ON A VIEW OF OXFORD. xxxix 
Oer Wolſey's ſeat, facred to arts, to fame, 

So late her theme, the muſe a grateful tear 
Would pour, but that another, and the fame 
Will the great loſs to every art repair. 

I ſee the ghoſts of Aldrich, and of Fell, 
With Locke, with Atterbury, hand in hand; 

And beck ning, as they go, to Frideſwid's cell, 
Recount the virtues of th illuſtrious dead. 


At every period pauſing, they remark, | 
How Albion flouriſh'd, when theſe ſeats ſhe lov 'd: 

And every age grew diſſolute, grew dark, 

The more from ſcience, and her ſons remoy'd ! 
Phillips, and Smith to Fenton give the lyre : 

What future Poets are reſerv'd in fate; 
What others, wanting due rewards, expire 

It is not mine to fing, but imitate ! 


May others, after them, their arts improve, 

Exalt the genius, and purſue their plan : 
Theirs were the muſes, and their laurel grove, 
They were the fav'rites, and the friends of man. 


Geometry there lifts aloft her rule, 

Her right hand pointing to each ſculptur'd dome, 

Each well-built College, or high-ſpiring School, 
Surpaſſing whate'er boaſt old Greece, or Rome. 
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While ſculptures breathe, while antique marbles 
ſpeak, 
o n our love, O Arundel be thine : 
Nor, thine, fair Pomfret, envious time can break, 
Since living beauties eternize thy line. 


To Hyde, much honour d, due is ev'ry 2 3 
His was the muſe, the muſes ſeat his love: 
May his example ſome good genius raiſe, 

And what he well deſign d, as well improve. 


There Viner ſacred oracle ! give way 
Ye ſages; how he arbitrates each cauſe, 


See | ! hallow'd fires around his temples play, 
Viner, the laſting monument of laws! 


Pointing he goes towards the ſacred dome, 
Where Lælius well explains each knotty page; 
Hearing with rapture how he quotes each tome, 
Himſelf another Viner of the age 
Proceed my favorite ſons, fair wiſdom cries, 
To every virtuous deed, lo honour calls! 
Let other ſtructures like the former riſe, 
And piety be foundreſs of your walls. 
Still may the ſiſter arts go hand in hand, 
Ofer all your labours may the Graces ſmile , 
May fame your praiſes ſound through every land, 
And peace, and plenty flouriſh. in our iſle. 
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To Stapledon, to Petre's awful ſhade, 
Within whoſe dome ſhe drew Aonian air, 
For bounties long receiv'd, this tribute made, 
The muſe o'er Oxford pours her grateful pray'r. 
| In: uſeful ſtudies may thy ſons engage, 
Friends of the muſe, and by the muſe __ d; 


Shining examples in a vicious age, 
As benefiting all, by all admir d. 


While manners make the man, while all the loves, 
Each grace, each honour Fykeham's ſhade attend: 

Thus, Warnflet, hallow'd i in thy ſacred groves, 
Thine is each grace, and every muſe thy friend. f 


While pleaſant rivers lave thy flow'ry banks, 


While graſs thy fields, or trees thy walks adorn ; 


Let every muſe repay thee with her thanks, 


And o'er thy lawns may plenty pour her horn. = 


Where ſtands great Hough, or where immortal Crew, 
Let holy chaplets grace their honour'd brow, 
Ever to Radchffe be thoſe praiſes due, 

And _ an Alfred was, be Brunſwick now. 


Herculean difficulties, dauntleſs lead; 
Stern oppoſition hides, in dungeon vie, 
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ENIUs of ancient Rome, with honeſt zeal, 
Tafpire thy Cicero, to ſtem the tide 
Of anarchy, of wild miſrule: —_— doubts, 


Her wily head: as, at the ſun's groſs clouds, 
Before His preſence, every fear ſubſides. 
Again I ſee the laurel'd youth advance, 


Triumphal hymns on every tongue ! the vales, 


With ſounds unuſual, ring : our land proclaim, 
Again, is free, and give, to GEORGE, the fame : 
This faithful mem'ry ſhall record, His acts 
Will ſpeak, though PiTT, though ELOuENCE 
be dumb. 
Ye guardian patriots of Elizas reign, 
From ſtarry ſpheres, your happy ſeats, ſurvey 


A kindred foul, like yours, to virtue juſt, 


Patron of liberty, the friend of man. 


May no rude envious tooth His worth aſſail, 


No clamorous tongue his godlike views malign ; 
Faction, be huſh' d, when Orators like Him, 
Full of integrity, as free from pride, 

Our rights to vindicate, ariſe; be dumb 

Each little tongue of envy, tongue of ſpite, 
Officious miniſter of ſpleen. Let none 
The hand of juſtice curb; let none obſtruct 
The wheels of well laid government. Let all 
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Rememb'ring well the liberties, the rights 
Our great forefathers with their beſt blood bought, 
To late poſterity the ſacred truſt 
Tranſmit unſullied: where our colours fly, 
Wheree'er fair freedom, and her cauſe may call, 
Engrav'd, on every heart, let this remain, 


The beſt of Countries, and the firſt of Kings.” 
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AN is not conſidered here, as he was originally, n 
1 or entirely upright ; rather, in a lapſed and degenerate 
ſtate; his mind being as ſubject to errors, as his body to dif- 
tempers ; his proſperity. is never uninterrupted, ever ſubject to 
viciſſitude; like lights and ſhades, in a portrait, mixed, and con- 
traſted ; having with his frame, colour, and condition of life, 
ſtages, degrees, and ſucceſſions: yet with noble endowments, 
which ſpeak his extraction; though partial with particular caſts, 
or inclinations to ſome, more than other employments, yet ge- 
nerally, with genius ſufficient for any ; though particular tenden- 
cies and abilities may be requiſite to form a ſhining character, 
or fill an extraordinary poft; — improveable, therefore capable of 
greater excellencies, and higher attainments ; though not all- 
perfect, abundantly ſufficient, anſwerable to the duties of every 
ation of this life, and after this to a better. For this end he 
has education to fit him, and religion to prepare him, for both. 
Hence he is made. a rational and religious creature, docile and 
tractable, imitative, and improveable ;—has laws for his conduct, 
is inclined naturally, and enters very rationally, into ſociety, which, 
as it cannot be maintained without government, he properly 
ſubmits to, as it is, and was deſigned, for his greater good, for 
leſſening thoſe evils, thoſe inconveniences incident to his nature, 
when unaſſiſted; acquiring and augmenting thoſe peculiar 
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advantages not to be obtained in a ftate of anarchy, or inde- 
pendency z which the preſent conſtitution ſhews not to be for the 
greateſt benefit of mankind ; the contrary ſtate, admitting re- 
{traints, is then the moſt rational and natural ; and thus follow- 
ing nature, is anſwering the end of his being, and the intenti- 


ons of his gracious Creator, by obſerving his rules, and thus 
by imitating the Divine, advancing his human nature to that 


ſtate it fell from, and was originally defigned for: which can 
only be done by the acquiſition of habits of real virtue, in the 


practice of true religion. By this means all the evils incident at 


preſent to our nature are to be removed, or otherwiſe ſoftened; all 
the inequalities are either adjuſted, or madetolerable : conſidering 
this life, only as a paſſage to, and preparation for a better. This 


Infancy of our being, as reaching on to a farther exiſtence, is im- 
perfect as being juſt begun, and therefore incomplete. Yet under 


this moral government, the trials of our nature, calls to our in- 
duſtry, and exerciſes of virtue, though at preſent ſometimes 
painful, till by uſe rendered tolerable, hereafter will be a ſubject 
of joy. 

Man's ſtate, on the whole then, is defective ; and himſelf pec- 
cant in many things, and deficient in all his ſervices ; yet is it a 


progreflive ſtate, and he is now going on from ſtrength to 


ſtrength, from grace to grace, from perfection unto perfection, 
till he is complete in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. Thus from 


a a ſenſative riſes the animal; the rational becomes a religious 
creature; the mere natural becomes a ſpiritual being, fitted for 
that ſtate, thoſe manſions of endleſs happineſs, wherein dwelleth 


righteouſneſs. 

Some degrees of happineſs has he, mean while, the refult of 
his proper employ, and enough, if not wanting to himſelf, to 
ſupport him comfortably ; and with light ſufficient from reaſon, 
and revelation, to enlighten, and enlarge his proſpects; making 
him look forward to greater, in due time to be revealed, when 


the preſent myſterious, and imperſectly comprehended plan of 
providence ſhall be fully accompliſhed. | 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


& RISTOTLE was of opinion, that youth 
A were not the proper hearers of lectures 
of morality: I ſhould imagine, on ac- 
count of ſome ſuppoſed levity, rather than any 
real incapacity ; more, therefore, for their inat- 
tention, we may ſuppoſe, than for any defect, or 
moroſeneſs, on the part of the preceptors. With 
due deference to their authority, I would rather 
attribute the fault, if any, to the auſterity of 


the precepts, rather than to the heedleſneſs of 


the hearers; or to the harſh, and uncouth me- 


thod of the preceptors, than the want of good 


manners in the pupils. 


If we conſider, that the goodneſs of their doc- 
trine correſponds with the innocence of their man- 
ners, at ſo early an age, we may imagine, from 


their pureneſs of thinking, and eafineſs of ex- 


preſſion, free from prejudices, as untainted by 
vices, as their attention is to every thing ſtriking, 
and inwardly pleaſing, ſuch impreſſions muſt be 


the moſt eaſy; and conſidering the earlieſt are 
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generally tl. ſtrongeſt, inſtructions in morality 


can never be too early; and that foundation muſt 


be laid ſtrong, and deep, whoſe ſuperſtructure 1s 
to riſe to the heavens, and laſt to all eternity. 

I would willingly therefore attribute the fault 
rather to the want of complaiſance in the phi- 


loſopher, than of complacency in the ſcholars, 


who are too often deterred from making a pro- 


ficiency, not ſo much on account of any dithculty 
in the ſubject, or defect of their underſtandings, as 


by the Obſtacles laid in their progreſs, or, at leaſt, 


their not being ſoon enough removed, through the 
auſterity, or inability of the maſter, either as to 
method, or manners. Whereas, that great maſter 
Socrates, was in nothing more remarkable, than 
in handling the abſtruſeſt matters in the eaſieſt, 
and moſt familiar way: his ſevereſt meditations 
never deprived him of his good humour ; always 
improving, by adapting himſelf to his learners ; 
and, by his method, leading them to teach them- 
ſelves; inſomuch, that they ſeemed rather to re- 
collect their old principles, than to acquire, from 


him, any new ones: though, perhaps, founded on 
the notion of education being only a diſcovery of | 
the innate principles; it was giving the mind an 


opportunity of unfolding, and the beſt way, un- 
doubtedly, of thinking for, itſelf ; and ſurprizing 


are the advances it makes by this method. For, 


within the compaſs of my narrow obſervation, I 
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have ſeen many a youth likely to miſcarry for 
want of it, who has turned out a credit to 
his friends, an ornament to his country, and not 
unuſeful to himſelf ; very little indebted to his firſt 
place of education, for any thing elſe, but ill- uſage. 
I pretend not here to cenſure the method of any of 
our great ſchools ; or to point out, among ſuch a 
multitude of ſcholars, the almoſt impoſſibility of 
attending thoroughly, to their ſeveral tempers : all 
I contend for, is, a greater attention to the capa- 
city, and diſpoſition of youth ; as this is the work 
of nature, it will require that of art, to improve it. 
It is remarked of Atticus, that he excited, 
by his behaviour, the emulation of all his 
 ſchook-fellows, and cotemporaries; and every 
acquaintance afterward was the wiſer for his 
advice, or the better for his example. Learned 
himſelf, he was a lover of learning; and, by his 
countenance, when he came to be high, and emi- 
nent himſelf, encouraged others to beckons emi- 
nent alſo ; delighting to extend his favours to his 
old ſchool-fellows, and acquaintance : when at 
the higheſt, ever humble; never, with a diſdain- 
ful ſcorn, looking on any beneath him ; much. 
leſs, wi:h an air of grandeur, affecting to deſpiſe 
any ; or make them uneaſy, through his ſupe- 
riority, and their lowneſs, whom he once 
knew, and only chance had thrown in his way, 
in humbler ie; never finking in the ſ{t1teſman, 
B 2 the 
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the ſcholar, or the gentleman. This is one very 
great recommendation of publick ſchools—where 
more 1s learnt, from obſervation, and example, 
than can be imagined, by ſuch, as have not had 
that advantage. Example is a living leſſon of in- 
ſtruction, as it is always more prevalent, as more 
ſtriking, than precept. One cares not to be out- 
done by an equal, or inferior; and the proficiency 
of thoſe below, is a powerful ſpur to thoſe above, 
and an incentive to both, to puſh forwards: beſides, 
intimacies are often contracted, which have been 
found to be uſeful; and many a man has owed 
his preferments to ſuch caſual acquaintances. | 
In the days of our good king Alfred, every one 
that was poſſeſſed but of a hide of land, was, by 
law, obliged to give his children a good educa- 
tion; and fince that time, by the introduction of 
liberty *, the alienation of lands in the time of 
Henky VII; the conſequent transferring of proper- 


ty to the commons ; afterward, by the reformation | 


of religion ; the ſetting up of ſchools, and the be- 

nefitof clergy granted, in certain caſes, only to ſuch 
as could read; and, more eſpecially, through the in- 
troduction of printing, and more frequent preach- 
ing, and catechiſing, very great advantages have 
' accrued to this nation. Within our univerſities, 


the ſcholaſtic ſubtleties, the *— learning, 


* In the reign of King Jonx. 
+ HENRY VIII, and the ſubſequent reigns. . 
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which our forefathers were ſo fond of, have 
been made to give way to ſolid ſenſe ; and, inſtead 
of empty diſtinctions, and curious refinements, 
ever fince mathematical learning, and natural 
philoſophy have flouriſhed among us; purer mo- 
rality, and founder divinity, have, through thoſe 
channels, been conveyed through all the land. 

The Romans were remarkable for carrying, 
wherever they came, with their arms, their laws, 
their arts, and good learning ; inſomuch that they 


may as properly be called the civilizers, as well 


as conquerors, of the world. And of all their 
ſchemes for reforming, that of the inſpection of 
the public manners, and the regulation of diver- 
fions, which have a very great influence on them, 
was none of the leaſt in their intentions, as of 
the greateſt, and laſt importance. But on a re- 
miſſneſs of their diſcipline, and a decay of their 
polity, they naturally fell into barbarity ; and the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate became the moſt deſpicable; 
as always will be the caſe, when the rewards of 
virtue, and learning, are thrown away on the ig- 
norant, and undeſerving. 

Come, then, that kind of inſtructing, without 
ſhewing us, or, at leaſt, inſulting our ignorance, 
and a tender regard to the different tem- 


pers of ſcholars, the more uncommon it has 


been, it is the more defirable, and would be 
more efficacious, than any other way, as it is more 


aff ecting, 
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affectin g, and friendly. We ſee all men have 
different inclinations, and tempers. Often, what 
is agreeable to one, is diſpleaſing to another. 
Nature, in her different productions, has adapt- 
ed herſelf to the different taſtes; inſomuch, that 
the regulations of the old ones, is more neceſ- 
 fary, than any invention of new things, or 


methods. 
If they are light, and heedleſs ; ; the greater 
care, and caution ſhould be taken, to fix 
well their attention : if they are imitating bad; 
only to bend them to the very beſt things : and 
if eaſily to be diverted ; the more early are they 
to be inſtructed, and the more ftudioufly to be 
attended to; and the more agreeably to be en- 


tertained with the amiableneſs of Virtue: and 


the more ſtrongly to recommend it to them; 
the folly of the contrary conduct, may, if thought 
ſafe, be diſplayed, in the Spartan manner, by the 

odious repreſentation of vice ; then their complaints 


of youth, would be but ſo many tacit reflections 


on themſelves. 
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DISSERTATIONS 
On M A N. 


of Man in 1 Social e as a Member 
of a Community. 


\HAT Man is the ſubject of government, 
is plain from his paſſions, which, when 
not under reſtraint, become dangerous to that 

natural conſtitution, which it ought to be his 
principal care to preſerve: which conſtitution 
cannot be preſerved, without a due balance of 
the affections; without keeping them within 
proper bounds, in order to exert them on thoſe 
objects, to which they are adapted; and within the 
proper degrees, which are only for their perfec- 
tion : 0: all human perfection conſiſts in proper 
limitations of the ſeveral paſſions: to keep, in 
general, a mediocrity betwixt either extreme of 
exceſs, or defect; i.e. where ſuch an exceſs, or 
defect is to be found, to be determined by right 
reaſon : and ſuch a purſuit of our real happineſs, 
ſtript of falſe appearances, and wrong purſuits, 
| makes up what is ſo little underſtood, and ſo badly 
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practiſed by the generality, for want of a due regu- 
lation of the paſſions, and the command of right 
reaſon. Such, therefore, as are the moſt prudent, 
are the moſt rational ; and ſuch, as have the beſt 
regulated affections, are the moſt prudent : and 
the fame holds in regard to that civil conſti- 
tution, or ſociety, which will ſoon be diſturbed, 
without that regulation of the paſſions of every 


individual, which it is intended to effect: and 


the publick power, and proſperity, manifeſtly con- 
fiſt in a quiet obſervance of all thoſe orders of 
it; within which, every member is permitted, and 
required, to exert himſelf, as is beſt for his own, 
and the happineſs of his fellow ſubjects. From 
the regulation, and exertion of thoſe paſſions, and 
powers, reſults the health of the body; in a civil 
ſenſe, the vigour of the conſtitution. Often the 
facrifice of private paſſions muſt be made, and a 
diſregard to our own welfare muſt be had, for 
the publick ſervice; as the good of the whole is | 
far preferable to that of any ſingle perſon : how- | 
ever hard it may bear on ſome, their country de- 
mands their aſſiſtance; and without manifeſt in- 
Jury to it, no one ought to, or can withold his 
advice, or help, in ſome ſhape, or other, to that 
community, which protects him, and that country, 
which gave him birth. Were a private opinion 
of ſafety allowed, in ſuch caſes, againſt the publick 
wiſdom ; the loldier would deſert his poſt, in the 


maintenance 
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maintenance of which conſiſts his honour : and 
the farmer would refuſe to pay his contributions, 


(which is all the aſſiſtance, perhaps, he is required 


to, or can, give, and in which lies all his merit, and 


claim of protection;) only becauſe the one finds, 
his expoſing himſelf to danger is inconſiſtent with 
his private ſafety ; and the other imagines his diſ- 
treſſes will be increaſed, by meaſures, taken 
for the protection, really of himſelf, and all his 
neighbours. 

People, in lower ſtations of life, who have been 
active, within their ſpheres, according to their abi- 


lities, and opportunities of exerting them, have a 


right to expect the returns of protection, and 
favour, for their properties, and perſons, for their 
manufacturies, and arts, from their ſuperiors, and 


5 magiſtrates ; otherwiſe, theſe abuſe their truſt, for 


ſuch only it is, depoſited in them by the body of 
the people. An abſolute, indefeaſible right to rule 
can never be proved from reaſon, or can be ex- 


acted by any, but what are unreaſonable ; and 
can never be exerciſed over any, but ſuch as are 


irrational : to give up their own ſelf-defence, the 
firſt principle in every conſtitution, in compliment 
to others, to aggrandiſe them into tyrants, is the 
height of abſurdity ; as it is deſtroying that ori- 
ginal power, which every man has, or ought to 
have, for his own preſervation, 
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10 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 


} According to their publick encouragement, 
| which will engage the emulation of many, and 
attention of more, in different periods, has been 
i of arts the riſe, decline, or revival : and not only 
arts, but the different genius of any people, at 
different Aras, may be thus accounted for, and 
the writings, as well as actions of men, will 
1 vary according to the publick taſte, and that with 
f the genius of the conſtitution : the ſame might 
be obſerved of the religious practice, and popular 
doctrines, even of the very virtues, vices, and 
characters of any people: and ſome philoſophers, 
from the obſervation, perhaps, of this influence, 
have been led to think, that even the very na- 
ture of things 1s variable; but how changeable 
ſoever be the profeſſion, the foundation will fland 
ſure, though the popular voice is greatly affected 
by the publick protection. Certainly, not fo 
much the air of the country, as the conſtitution 
of it; not the temperature of the climate, or 
ſoil, ſo much as the polity, and the manage- 
ment of their reſpective ſtates, made the Beotians 
ſo heavy, or the Cappadicians fo ſervile a people ; 
the one preferring ignorance to learning ; as the 
other, ſlavery to freedom. Their neighbouring na- 
tions were totally different; and the difference, 
nowadays, betwixt the people of different coun- 
tries, can only be rationally accounted for, on 
the fame principles. 80 many geniuſes riſing up 
at 
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at the ſame period of time, or great men flouriſh- 
ing out of the fame ſtock, and lineage, is prin- 
cipally owing to the emulation among cotem- 
poraries, and imitation of their predeceſſors. The 


good military diſcipline, among the Romans, made 


them ſuperior to all other nations; and this ſeems 
to be the caſe of the preſent Pruſſian armies : 

armies indeed made up of thoſe of all is. 
partaking of the genius, inſpired only with the 


bravery, and ſpirit of their king. The Romans, 


whereſoever they went, carried their laws, and their 


language; and, with the introduction of their 
arts, made a change in the manners of their 
conquered nations ; and, according to the differ- 
ent polity, and laws, and, in conſequence, ſpirit 
infuſed, by governors, into the people, we may 
date the riſe, and progreſs of their ſciences ; we 
may trace a change in their manners, and the 
various degrees of ſucceſs, both in their private, 
and publick tranſactions. 

After all, good laws are of no avail, without 
a proper execution: they may ſhew the wiſdom, 
but not the art of any people. We, of this na- 
tion, are obſerved to have the beſt laws, but the 
worſt executed, of any in the world, This, I 
hope, is exaggerated ; if it be not, I would rather 
it was, though I ſhould be ſorry for any miſre- 
preſentations, ſo much to the diſgrace of our na- 


tion. Some think it is owing to the intricacy of 


Our 
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our laws, on account of their number; but while 
we have ſuch wiſe legiſlators to enact new, or 
amend the old; while we have ſuch learned 
judges, ſo able to explain them with perſpicuity, 
ſo upright to execute them with impartiality, 
this objection can be of little weight. A ma- 
giſtrate is termed a living law; wherefore, that 


he may give the proper force, and energy to the 
laws, he muſt have life, and fpirit fit for his 
office. 

The principal thing, too often diſregarded, and 
yet the only thing wanting, to the putting the laws 
effectually in force, and execution, is, to make that 
to be for the apparent, and immediate intereſt of 
the executive part of the law, which is moſt for 
the public welfare; and that, where the burthen 
lies, the profit ſhould immediately follow, and 
that profit always proportionate to the duty per- 
formed. Another thing to be conſidered, is, that 
principles influence men's actions, education forms 
thoſe perſuaſions, therefore, anciently, it was a 
matter of a publick concern, as it is ſtill, with 
every conſiderate perſon, eſteemed of the laſt 
importance. 

Men of no principles muſt be highly impro- 
per for the buſineſs of government; as their ex- 
amples muſt be detrimental, ſhedding a male 
influence; as they will not make a ſufficient 
diſtinction between the unworthy, and deſerving; 


tO 
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too apt, therefore, to be too partial ; as they can- 


not, with any tolerable propriety, ſpeak, or act, 
which they will be neceſſitated to do, in behalf of 
good conduct, and virtue, which upbraids them, 
but is the end of all laws. Beſides, a good opi- 


nion, it is highly neceſſary, ſhould be entertained 


of them; becauſe that is in effect power; and 
without it, any power will loſe it's efficacy; every 
officer, his authority ; as, with what a very ill 
grace, can any preacher ſpeak againſt thoſe vices, 
of which he knows himſelf, or is known to 
be guilty. Tho many a good lecture may be given 


by a bad liver, it would be more efficacious from 


a good one, when authority is backed by example. 


Upon the whole, perfection is not to be met 


with any where, much leſs in a hurry, and mul- 
tiplicity of tranſactions ; it is one thing often in 
theory, another in practice; and ſpeculative men 


are too often ſurprized at what indeed might 


be more ſurprizing, were it not ſo common, 
when others are only ſo, at their ignorance of it. 
Hence, as their expectations are too ſanguine, 
their diſappointments are ſo frequent: ſome alloys 


there may be, and great allowances there ought 
to be; though none to the confounding the eſ—- 
ſential diſtinctions of things, none to the palliating 


vices, and diſguiſing deformities, much leſs to 
the making it deſirable, by ſetting it off as ami- 
able. However candid we may be in our conſtruc- 


tions, 
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14 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 


fice plain truth in compliment to gilded error. 


only anſwered, when thoſe laws are properly exe- 
| beſt, which have made the beſt proviſions for 


found the beſt, and maintain the beſt order, 
who are early trained, by diſcipline, to the love 


tries, which diſpoſed ſome of them to be more 


but their indolent cuſtoms, and the want of a 


and virtues, to ſet the example, and encourage 


tions, we ſhould be cautious in our commen- 
dations , if in indifferent matters, we ought to 
be juſt; eſpecially in matters where they are 
momentous ; and never ſo humble as to deſcend 
to any meanneſs; or ſo complaiſant, as to facri- 


F Laws for regulating and forming our Conduct. 
LL laws are intended for theſe ends, viz. the 
peace, and the good of mankind ; which are 


cuted : and ſuch governments are always the 


their ſubjects; and thoſe ſubjects will ever be 


of good order : it is not the air of a country, or 
the ſoil, or the climate, which gives the charac- 
teriſtic to any nation: what has been obſerved, 
of Cappadecia's formerly enjoying as good a na- 
tural quality, as it does now, is as true, of the 
country, and preſent ſtate of the Moors. 

It was not the air, or the foil of thoſe coun- 


flaviſh, or others to be more dull, perhaps, than 
the inhabitants of other countries, and climates ; 


proper inſtitution, and proper means of induſtry, 


them 


yo wy” — 
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them in the purſuit of every thing laudable. 
Notwithſtanding the obſervable difference in the 
endowments, and diſpoſitions of mankind, anſwer- 
able to the various employments ; the common, 


and general endowments, are abundantly ſuffi- 


cient for the purpoſes of life ; tho' peculiar ten- 
dencies, and geniuſes are required for ſhining 


characters: much indeed may be done, by mere 
nature, nothing without it; art is quite neceſ- 


ſary, for its farther progreſs, and improvement; 
and unleſs a man deligh:s in his employ, to which 
he finds his genius is anſwerable, very little can 
be expected. 

But if people will thruſt themſelves, or their 
guardians will put them into ways of life, they 


are unfit for; they muſt be anſwerable for the 


conſequences ; : and none, but themſelves, are to 


blame. Remarkable has been the conduct of the 


Jeſuits, in the tryal of youth: and a famous 
mathematician has been found out, who was but 
a dunce in every other ſcience. Huartes, in his 
treatiſe, tells us of various things worth obſer- 
ving, in regard to diſcoveries of this nature; and 
though I will not anſwer for all, ſure I am, it 


is not entirely imaginary : and were there but 
greater attention paid to it, many a genius might 


be found out, and properly turned to employ- 


ments fitted for them; and many a man, as 
Dr. South obſerves, hindered from running his 
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16 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 

head againſt a pulpit, who might have made a 
better figure at a plough's-tail ; and many a man, 
who is now pining in poverty, or buried in obli- 
vion, might have been an example to thouſands. 
He who at a country wake, or a wreſtling, has been 
the beau, or hero of the day; in the circle of 
his acquaintance, the mouth of the company ; 
might have become in the field, a Cæſar, 


or a Eugene; or in the ſenate, or the church, 


a Tully, or a Tillotſon. 

There is no one knows, what a different figure 
the ſame Perſon might have made in a different 
age, and under different cuſtoms : the naturally 


libidinous Socrates, or what elſe you pleaſe, ac- 


cording to his own confeſſion, became a pattern 


of every virtue, by a right diſcipline, and good 


management. As the virtues, and vices are ter- 


minated, but by a very ſlender boundary, they 


eaſily ſlide into each other; and the ſame paſſions, 


which would be productive of the beſt effects, 
will, like the beſt things, when abuſed, become 


the moſt detrimental. The fame livelineſs of 
parts, which enables the General to be ſagacious, 
might, under other, or no good diſcipline, have 


made him only an intriguiag ſharper, and an 


_ adept in all kinds of debauchery. 


Some vices might be refined, as avarice, turned 


proper frugality ; and vain glorious conceit, to a 


laudable den; or the tendencies of volup- 
tiouſneſs 
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tuouſneſs, to conjugal fidelity: at leaſt they might 
be greatly refined, and meliorated. And, on the 
other hand, the virtues may eafily ſlide into thoſe 
degrees of vice, that are near, and akin to them ; 
and thence even into their oppoſite vices. The 
good huſband may become, leaving his'temperance, 
exceſſive in his pleaſures ; and the man, that loves 
a chearful glaſs, with temperance, turn out, by 

habit, an arrant fot. 


Some, indeed, have that conſtitutional ls 
or natural virtue, as ſome vicious perſons have a cer- 
tain fixedneſs of countenance; as that the one is not 

apt to be tempted to any villainy, as the other, not 
to ſtick, or bluſh at any. But, as the inſtances of 
the former are as rare, as now-a-days the latter are 
frequent; we may till aſſert, with the utmoſt 
_ preciſion, the neceſſity of a watchfulneſs over our con- 
duct, a diſcipline of our paſſions, and the beneficial 
force of a good education, and the propriety of our 
exemplary demeanour, for the improvement of our 
natures, the ornament of ſociety, that we may 
be uſeful members of it, agreeable to ourſelves, 
and no diſgrace to our friends and acquaintance. 
Much uneaſineſs to ourſelves, and our families, 
much diſquietude to our neighbours, might have 
been ns, and much complaining in our 
ſtreets ; much envying at undeſerved promotions, 
and the occaſions of much contempt of them, not- 
withſtanding the grandeur of their offices, 
Vor. 5 D 5 a 
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13 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 


dignity of their ſtations, much heart-burnings, and 
hatred, calumny, and Is might have 


been cut off. 


Many a common attorney, or country juſtice, 
might have ſhone, like a Coke, Littleton, or Holt: 
but this may be ſaid, that all cannot have the ſame 
opportunities of improvement, or advantages for 
ſucceſs in their reſpective employments, no more 


than all can have a choice of thoſe very profeſſions. 
Neceſſity will be the miſtreſs of the generality, and 


the inlet to moſt employments, as ſhe is the mo- 


ther of inventions; and men will be induced to 


practiſe them, not ſo much from any natural ten- 


dency, or ſuperior ability, as from an opening for 


them an opportunity of ſettling in life, and getting 


a Maintenance for themſelves, and their families; 


and this is generally uppermoſt in the thoughts of 
parents, and guardians, who think they ſufficiently 
diſcharge their truſt, if they only put their re- 
ſpective wards into ways of providing for them- 
ſelves: and in this they do right, though not all 
that they ought to do, or that the public demands 


from them, or their own ſatisfaction, and credit; 


that they may not be a burthen to themſelves, a 
diſcredit to their relations, or a hindrance to others, 
who would more uſefully fill thoſe very ſtations, 
the former exclude them from acquiring. There- 


fore, I think, a greater attention ſhould be paid 


both to the wills, and — of youth, in every 


country, 


F*** 


better qualified, had their diſpoſitions been before 


tions on others. But the great misfortune is, pa- 


notwithſtanding a little hopes of the one, and a 


Preceptors either not trouble themſelves much 


have choſe for them; and they find not the error, 


culties, for want of opportunities to exert them: 
others, towards the decline of life, turn to, and 
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country, than is generally done; more trials ſhould 
be made of them, and maſters ſhould a& an ho- 
neſter part towards the children, and their parents; 
by which much unhappineſs might be prevented ; 
many more advantages accrue to ſociety ; and 
we ſhould not ſo often ſee lawyers commencing 
divines, or divines running into the profeſſion of 


lawyers; for which each of them might have been 


properly conſulted ; or their ſchoolmaſters, or tu- 


tors, made the proper trials of them, and obſerva- 
rents breed up their ſons, and even puſh them on, 


great averſion of the other, for what they are to 
profeſs, whether theyhave a genius for it, or not. 


about it, or elſe endeavour to make the beſt of it; 
and the poor youth find themſelves fixed in certain 
employments, which their parents, not themſelves, 


till it is too late to rectify it. 
Such as have obſerved the various turns and 
abilities of men, according to their different ap- 
plications, will be led to imagine, that ſomething 
is owing to Induſtry, and will lament the Loſs of 
many a genius labouring under inextricable Diffi- 
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20 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 
delight in ſtudies, they were never bred to, or 


were never allowed to cultivate in their younger 
years, becauſe not agreeable to the diſpoſition, or 


will of their parents; or, becauſe their trade, or 


the honours, or preferments of life, were not on 
their ſide. — The poor muſt do what they can, and 
employ themſelves in ways, by which they muſt earn 
their bread ; and an honeſt induſtry is very lau- 


dable in itſelf, and beneficial to fociety : but fuch 


as have opportunities, and fortunes, enough to 
enable them to conſult, and purſue their geniuſes, 
are unpardonable, if they do not; in juſtice to them- 
ſelves, and as guardians of the community. By 
this means, proper employments would be aſſigned 


to every one; each would delight in his employ- 


ment, becauſe he finds encouragement to make 
improvements in it: hence ill ſucceſs, and deſpair 
would be prevented, and the grand ſecret of life 
found out, viz. contentment in our lot. 


Gain is the firſt thing, and always the uppermoſt 


in the views of the generality of parents; how 
their ſons are qualified, ſeems to be as little in 
their thoughts, as in thoſe that promote them. 


Perhaps, they think every man is qualified for 
what he can get; and, if he does not really un- 
deritand it, he may look as if he did. There is 
ſomething elſe that ſupplies the place of what was 
formerly called merit; and there are wheels within 
wheels, which move the machine; and a ſecret 

world 
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world of ſprings within the external, that actuates 


the viſible frame of things. Private conſiderations 
have been found to prevail againſt the good of the 
public; and party-views, or family- connections, 
outweigh every other intereſt. Common people {till 
retain a veneration for higher characters, as they 
generally imply, with them, deſert; and our an- 


tient Gothic gaudy dreſſes {till ſtrike the eye, like 
the outſide of a cathedral, with a religious awe, 


and ſolemn veneration : and well is it, that it is ſo. 
Thus our anceſtors acted, though we are too apt 
to laugh at them for it. They were wiſer men 
than we, their forward ſons are apt to imagine: and 
with their dreſſes, I wiſh, they had tranſmitted 
to us, their virtues to adorn them. 


F : 
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HE R MO GEN ES. 
TT HICH is the greater of theſe crimes, 
Let learned caſuiſts explain : 


For young ones to grow Men betimes ; 


Or old ones to grow boys again. 


DEV 0- 


rr 
An ITINERARY; 
Written the beginning of the preſent WAR. 


F other fertile lands, their ſpacious plains, 
Their cavern-deep-laid ſtore-houſes of ore, 
Rich as Potoſi s, or Peruvia's mines, 
Let others ſing.— Me different themes engage, 
Not leſs delightful ; nor leſs arduous deem'd. 
Whilſt thee, Devonia, long by me unſeen, 
J haſte to greet ; and thou, Exonza fair, 
Tho moſt deſerving, ſtill remain'ſt unſung. 
I hear thy rivers murmuring call: the Ex 
Forth from his oozy bed, his reed-crown'd brow 
Uprears, and beckons t'wards his friendly ſtrand. 
Thee Tamar circling, grand, majeſtic ſtream, 
Faſt by the banks of Lamerew, or Worm, 
Or Milton, firſt where vital air I drew, 
Beneath fam'd Heng/ton's towering height, I ſee, 
Flow gently on ; while * Torridge rattling roars 
From founts, to both the ſame : not fo their courſe, 
But various, as the genius of their ſoil. 
Thus, have I feen two youths, of equal age, 
From the ſame fire deſcended ; one to arms, 
Rough, hardy, fierce ; the other train'd to arts, 
* Or Toꝛoriage. 
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Mild, gentle, kind: in even tenor, flows 
His every act; thus education forms: 
From different courſes, different manners flow. 
Thy hanging woods, thy verdant banks, O Tau, 
Others, admiring, hear: thro' all thy ſtreams 
Re-eccho'd, while, to whate'er land thou flow'ſt, 
Thou ſhew'ſt the richneſs of each fruitful foil. 
What beauteous proſpects ſtretch thy banks along 
What ſeats of envied fits, what gen'rous lords, 
Men of renown, for every virtue known, 
Who grace thy lands, but eternize my ſong. 
Nor thou, imperial Ex, muſt I forget, 
Tho like thy ſtream, my numbers I can ne er 
Expect to flow ; ſufficient, ſhould my ſtrains 
Reflect ſome beauties of thy town-grac'd ſtreams, 
Which others may delight, but me enchant. 
Fain would I catch the colours, as they riſe, 
Paint every charm, which dimples on thy tides, 


Cull ev'ry flow'r, that on thy boſom grows: 


Fain wou'd I tell what elegance, what grace 

Adorns thy city; what ingenious arts, 
Improvements, emulous of nature's works ; 

What manufactures, trades, what ſcience deep 

Thy ſons ennoble, and thy towns enrich : 

But theſe will others' better pencil trace. 

Me, other proſpects, other views, invite ; 

Since, thou Devonia, lovelieſt land and thou 
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Exoma ! faireſt city, giv the theme, 
And thy own matchleſs beauties grace my ſong. 
What noble proſpects, what enchanting ſcenes ! 
Say, where are fields more fertile found, where hills 
| Commanding nobler views Where purer ſtreams 
Thro fairer vallies glide ? the Rhine, the Po, 
With Envy muſt our Ex or Tamar hear; 
Their gentleſt currents, ſtor d with finny breed; 
With flow ry banks, or oak s wide-ſtretching crown 
Nor are it's rocks, or wilds unfruitful deem'd : 
With curious ſearch, the botaniſt here culls 
His life-renewing herbs. — The ſportſman here 
Wich extacy purſues the flying game, 

Whether of fowl, or fiſh, or well-fed deer, 
Such as the antients would defire to view, 

And diſtant regions wiſh for, but in vain ! 
Still wou'd I praiſe, as ever ſhall I boaſt 

Thy floating caſtles, and thy ample ports, 

Thy cultivated hills, thy varied views, 

Thy fruitful vallies, and thy ſhady groves, 
Thy ſtreams meand'ring thro rich fertile meads ; 
Where graze the oxen, and where feed the ſheep, 
Source of the farmer's hopes, and Britain's pride. 
Let Ruſſia boaſt her ſnow-clad lands, her furs, 
Her hair-capt veſtments; — Devon ſhews her wool : * 
Whether of ruſſet- brown, or milk-white hue, 
Above the product of all other climes. 
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Nor Perfia's filken, nor Rome's ſcarlet ſons 
Wear a more gaudy, or more valued garb. 
The Pontiff proud, with all his numerous chiefs, 
Walks in the labours of Devonia's looms : 
From pole to pole, will either India boaſt, 
Were the muſe filent, were fame's hundred tongues, 
And all her loud-ton'd trumps ; thy very ſtones, 
Faireſt Exonia, would proclaim thy praiſe, 
And thoſe fair * palaces where grim diſtreſs 


| Forgets to groan, and poverty looks plump 


And thy wide areas, tree-encompaſs'd walks, 
Thy well-pav'd ftreets, fair domes, and well- 
built gates, 

Thy towers, high rais'd; ſtill more, thy pleaſant walks, 
(Which Atheltan's high tow'ring ſtructures grace, 
Proudly ſurveying crowds from either pole 

| Here in commercial intereſt join d; who walk, 
In ſummer's breeze, beneath theſe cooling ſhades) 
| And thoſe ſweet villas, and thoſe ſweeter meads, 
And that fair ſtream, that flows beneath ; of health, 
Of opulence, and every art the ſource; 
Whoſe flow'ry banks beſide, walk fairer nymphs, 
Than flow'rs more beauteous, more than jeſſmine 
ſweet, 


Bright as Circaſſid s and as 4 enus fair! 


| * Hoſpitals. 
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Exonia's honour, and all Albion's pride! 
Nor Topſham!'s valley, nor fam'd Exmouth's ſtrand, 


_ Britiſh Montpelier, muſt I filent paſs; 


While breezes play, while ſtreams ſalubrious flow, 

Or well- built domes, or nobleſt views can pleaſe. 

Sick of the town, and laden with the praiſe 

Of each contending theatre, here Quin 

Of all mankind th' epitome, the friend, 

In rural folitude retir'd, inhales 

That vivid ſtrength, thoſe ſpirits debonair, 

Which in his Richard, Brute, or Falſtaſf ſhine, 

And hail him Wilks, or Betterton, or Booth ! 
How happy they, who here large draughts faline, 

The nitrous breeze inhale, and luſty health, 

And young- ey d pleaſure 2 their tongues 

were mute, 


The chearful countenance, the ſprightly air, 


The blooming cheek, ſo wont to ſtrike, wou d ſpeak. 
Go on, great 's Ruſſel, let long life, good health, 


Thy labours crown; and thy diſciples fair, 

With ſmiles repay thee, — not beſtow'd on kings. 
Nor Moodberry, nor Brentor's tow'ring heights, 

Extenſive proſpects, can unnotic'd pals ! 


So oft the travellers' wonder, whence the clouds, 


Seem pillow'd on the main. —Yon + Pharos ſeems - 


A very point, — and cawing choughs beneath, 


* Dr. Ruſſel, of Sea Water. ' + The Edyſtone. 


Scarce big as beetles ; and that ſand-horſe- crowd, 


Invincible, once found, what Britiſb arms, 


By Britiſh hearts, and hands, when fenc'd, cou'd do ! 
Of gods fit refidence ! Here with my view 
Were endleſs, infinite, and needleſs toil. 


| There Saltram ſhews her lon <a lawns, 
Airy parterrs, and proſpects opening wide, 


Where art with nature for perfection vies 
To trace thee, Parker, and thy taſte commend : 
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As graſshoppers, that crawl upon the * Heath ! 
Diſtant I ſee where Plymoutd's royal fort 

Swells boldly to the ſight : where caſtles float, 
Which awe the ſubject world, and Albion's fame, 
With it's loud thunder, waft from pole to pole. 
This, the Armada, but by folly deem'd 


Beyond it, Edgcumbe's lofty mount aſcends 
Th' aſpiring clouds above ;— Elyfium all ! 


The boundleſs theme extends ;—Theſe to recount 


Her ſhell-clad grotto's, and her ſea-girt dome, 
Her amphitheatre, her hanging wood, 

Her baths, her walks, ſpar-variegated cave, 
All beautiful, and far exceeding praiſe : 
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Not + Colchefter's fair ſeat excells, where glides 
Beneath the Severn winding many a fold ; 
Tho V. alias hills there ſwell into the clouds, 


* Heath-Ficld. + On the hill, near Mitchell-Dean, Gheeſterſhire, 
E32 
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28 D 
And Dean's wide foreſt, and the varied views, 
O'er Weſtbury to Gl ſter's well-built tow'r 
From Mauburn, weſtward to the well-trod ſtreets 
Of cloud-topt Briſtol, merchant-loving mart, 
The proſpect grace—a proſpect worthy kings. 
Hark! Oer the Larie, let the ſhrill pipe ſound 
Mellifluouſly ſweet ! now cannons roar, 
Fire-vomiting volcanos ; th' adverſe ſhore, 
Fierce-threatning at each eructation loud. 
Now the reiterated menace ſounds, 
The thrice redoubled echoes roll adown 
The frighted waves ; while th' undulating air, 
Vollies on vollies preſſing, pours around 
Reverberated thunder; ſuch as oft 
Oer Catwater, or Hamouze whizzing flies 
From yonder high-rais'd battlements , or ſuch 
As, from contending armies charging fierce 
With adverſe fronts, are heard; or when the fleet 
From Alb:on's, or from Gallia's hoſtile coaſt, 
From hell's wide-yawning portals bellowing, roar, 
Pregnant of war, hurl fire-brands, hurl wing d death: 
Nor Does-Down Proſpe&, nor Caun-Quarry s rocks 
Tremendous, nor its caſcade's ſounding waves 
Muſt I regardleſs paſs ; while hanging woods, 
And ſcenes groteſque, and views extenſive charm 
The ſpot, which Parker ſometimes deigns t' adorn. 
*The Fort. 
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Oer Tæuiſtact, that much low d antient town, 
Which Bedford deigns to honour, let the muſe, 
While ſhe, with pride, ſurveys the ſtately tow r, 


Pattern to modern architects, lament 


Her mitred abbots, and their ruin d domes ; 


Fer ſchool, where Saxon Literati taught, 
Now filent, ruthleſs nodding to its fall. 


I ſeem to hear, at Harry's ſtern command, 


Yon exil'd monks their ſhatter'd houſe deplore, 
Their fanes depopulate, their ſculptures broke, 
| Thoſe ſpeaking images, thoſe martyr'd Saints, 
Thoſe windows, where the livelieſt colours glow'd ; 
 Touch'd at the ſun's all-animating beam, 
Sounding, like harps Memnonian at the ſtroke, 
To the great God of light. The vaulted roofs, 
The taper pillars, and the lengthen'd iſles, 
At the loud organs pealing, which oft rung 
With the full chorus, from the reſ nant choir, 
. Aſcending tremulous, now echo back 


Their fad reverſe of fate, the yells of beaſts, 

Or moans of dogs, or ſhrieks of hooting owls. 
Faſt by the ſtream, thoſe noble ſtructures roſe, 

Whoſe ruins, yet magnificent, declare 

Antient munificence, and Saxon arts: 

Where Calvin oer the mighty ruin ſtrides, 

And blames all other ſtructures but his own. 

Near theſe, their founder, of gigantic ſize, 

On his clay bed reclines; the ſculptur d tomb 
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Still ſpeaks great Orduſph :—here a Glanvuil ſleeps, 

Glarvil ſuperior to a Prince's frowns. 

Thus modern Rome her antient temples ſhews, 

Vet Pagan ſtructures into Chriſtian chang d, 

And truſts to them for monumental fame 

Vainly ſhe hopes theſe walls, like Theban, riſe, 

While no Amphion tunes his lyre ; no ſounds 

Are heard, but Caluin's unharmonious tongue, 
From Saxon notes, melodious, like yon ſtreams, 

Flow'd eloquence ; with liberal arts refin d, 

Science, too long by ignorance obſcur d, 

Flew hov'ring o er, and grac d the letter'd roll. 

Survey her ſtructures, and admire the power, 

The wealth, the grandeur, of imperial Rome : 

| Yet theſe, alas, how fall'n! how foon they ruſh 

To ruins, ſhewing now, but what they were; 

The modern ſepulchres of antient Rome / 
Now Oer the level plains extends the eye 

T'wards Liqford, town antique, as records ſpeak, 
Spacious, well fortified, with wealth replete; 

Now ruins only point its low remains. 

In vain the curious antiquary ſeeks, 

From them, its priſtine grandeur ; ſunk it lies, 

The caſtle, ſole ſurvivor of its ſtate; 

The reſt, ſad monuments of Daniſb rage 


*The Saxon Language was taught here, and a Grammar 
of it was here printed in the Beginning of the Civil Wars. Caen 
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No ſculptur d vaſe, no venerable domes, l 
But cranies pervious to the whiſtling wind, 1 4 
And time-ſhook tow'rs, green wa, and graſs-clad 


And pity lend a figh:—the ſtreets, which ſhew'd, 
In better days, the works of ceaſeleſs toil, 
And ſwarm'd with induſtry's ſtrong ſons, no more 
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Where ſullen filence, o'er the ruins fits, l 


With hoary time, high-ſeated, on her throne = 
Imperial, deck'd with broken columns, waſte 
Of ages, pointing to moth- eaten ſcrolls, 


Thoſe antient records, that it once has been, 1 
(Of owls and batts now dreary haunts) which age, | 
Of priſtine honour garrulous, recounts +: 
Once populous, and as Auguſta rich, — 
Fertile of every charm, which envious time, i 
Waving his iron wand, in ſhade involy'd, 4 
Dropping een o'er the dregs his fable veil: ; 
No lute Orphean, no harmonious muſe, — 


graves; 
Thoſe poor remains, ſole RA of renown ! 
Here o'er th' extended waſtes the muſe muſt weep, 


Reſound the noiſe of thronging multitudes : 

But filence ſtalks along, while hoary time, 

Oer moſs- grown fragments, and the green-turf 4 
lands, 

Marks out the next, aud to his eythe, 


Their labours wrapping in the ſable ſhade : 


Not een an urn to hide ſome fabled chief, 
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Nor monument, but what it's duſt reſigns. 
Here deſolation ſhews its iron ſway, 

And poverty, with frightful aſpect, frowns 


Oer th hoſtile ravage of all-conquering time; 


WhiclF while it ruins ſmalleſt works of art, 


Confers new beauties to thy falling flood. 


Where like the Ano , down a mountain's fide, 


Loud as the cannons' thund'ring falls the ſtream, 


By craggy points of thwarting rocks oppos'd, 
Daſh'd into foam : above, the mon-arc'd bridge, 
High, as in air erected; from beneath 


In clouds ſeems pendent ; and the roaring wave 


Scarce ſeen white-foaming, and tho' daſhing fierce 


| Scarce murmurs to the liſt ning ear: around 


Frowns gloomineſs, with tufted trees imbrown'd. 
The mountains, waving o er the cleft vale, hang 
As half-embracing, ſever d ſcarce ; the gloom, 
On either fide, o erſpreads a deep ning ſhade. 
Nor here the mighty wonders ceaſe; — how great, 


Nature, art thou in all thy works! behold 


Down many a fathom, o'er a mountain's top, 

A mighty river's whole enormous weight 

Tumbles down headlong : Nezrgerra's fall, 

A fiſter ſtream, ſcarce equalls, ne er excells: 

The black-brow'd precipice frowns o'er the waves, 

That thunder headlong o'er the pendent points 
| * Horace, B. I. Ode vi. 


es, 
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Againſt the cavern d rock: rebounding thence, 
With force redou bled, in a wider ſtream, 


It headlong falls; around the bubbles fly, 


A wat ry atmoſphere; it frets, it boils, 
Riſes in fumes, or floats a rapid flood. 


< 
Hence, o'er the turf- clad * and neighb' ring 


rocks, 


Where Soreton meets the view; the eye ſurveys 


Vaſt level plains, far as Launceſton welt, 

To Holdfworthy ; thence from, to thy fair park, 
Oakhampton, flies the eye; where bound the deer, 
Where feed, on flow'ry thyme, the fleecy flocks, 


Deliciouſly : thence o'er the caſtle fits, 


Thoſe nodding pillars, arches bending low, 


| Thoſe time-ſhook tow'rs, moſſ-walls, in days of yore 


Tremendous, when of Baldwin's ſtout compeers 


The reſidence ; now th' ivy-mantled ſeat 
Of batts, of reptiles, as of warriors fierce. 


Hence o'er thy Torr, O Crockern ! will the muſe. 
Extend her view ; where in deep council it, 


Planning new orders for their common weal, 
On rough-hewn ſtone, as curule tribunes great, 
Or Rome's grave ſenate, on affairs of ſtate, 


Thy hardy race of Tinners ; by his fide 
Each with his pick-ax, hammer, and tough hide 


For apron ſtretch d, the enſigns of their art; 
For feats athletic noted, train d to toil, 
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And frequent combat, wreſtling, hurling; ſports, 
Than juſts, and tournaments, ſcarce leſs renown'd, 


Tho modern ſoftneſs ſtiles them unpolite, 


Fierce, or untractable; yet ſuch our trade, 
Our acts mechanic, and our ſtate improve ; 
And ſhould it want their aid, our world ſuſtain. 

From fea to fea extends the ample view, 


This way, the rougher, that, more fertile fields, 


Thoſe penſile orchards, where Pomona charms, 


The choiceſt vintage! this oft would I taſte, 


As often praiſing ; if to taſte I durſt 
Such potent juice nectareous, as inſpir d 


That happy bard, who in Miltonic ſtrain, 
Old Ariconium, and its cyder ſung : 

Whom but to follow with unequal pace, 

Were praiſe ſufficient, —meaner bards may blame ! 


Within this circuit, were my happy lot, 
T” enjoy a rural ſolitude, at eaſe, 
Yet not in glorious, nor unfruitful deem'd ; 


Io court the muſe, to meditate the ſong 
In grander ſtrains ; thee, cyder, loud Td ſing: 
But now—a piſgah fight muſt me ſuffice. 


Near Bigbury, whoſe rocks to ſailors oft 


Have inauſpicious prov'd ; a ſavage race 


On plunder liv'd, as ravens Oer a corſe; 


Wreck- watching monſters, more than tempeſts dire. 
Still live there ſuch, within this happy land 
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To ſtrangers ever hoſpitable No, 
Humanity forbids, nor hears ſuch crimes, 
While Engliſb blood in Engliſb veins can flow. 
If ſuch there lurk, riſe fatire, laſh !|—Thy veil 
Quick darkneſs drop—O! wrap them in the ſhade.— 

From the high hills, thro channels opening wide, 
Lo! ſlowly winds the Dart, of browneſt hue, 


Through Torneſi, not, if fame ſay right, unknown 


To Brute: upon a gently riſing ſlope 
High pendent, to the fertile fields, which grace 
His verdant fand-increafing banks; near hills, 
Where Dartmouth opens t'wards old ocean's lap, 
And diſembogues his treaſure in the main. 
DOieer Torbay's ſpacious hay'n, the eye exults ; 
Where William's well-arm'd ſquadrons firſt arriv'd, 
Proclaiming freedom for woe-harraſs'd lands, 
With flowing fails, with peace-infuring arms; 
With all the wiſhes, all the hearts of friends. 
When Brtarn's Genius full before Him blew 
The loudeſt trump of fame; before Him fell 
Oppreſſive tyranny, deſpotic ſway, 
And wrath terrific. Soon no more were heard 
The cries of orphans, cries of bleeding faints ; 
A country bleeding. Soon he came, he faw, 
He pitied, and he fmil'd their grief to joy. 
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To yonder point, of mariners the dread ; 
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Erſt the deſtroying fiend led forth the Dane, 

Thirſting for Engliſb wealth, and Engliſb gore, 

To Teignmouth, town ill-fated: Gallia's chiefs, 

With well-aim'd thunder-bolts gainſt fenceleſs walls, 

May equal Danes in rapine, and in rage. 
But here a ſofter ſtrain the muſe delights, 

While to the worthy, and the brave ſhe pays 


Her homage ; better pleas'd, could ſhe due praiſe. 


From the rough Dartmoor hills, to Mamhead's height, 


Beneath where, rolling, beat the foaming waves, 
And a long liquid plain extends; Thee, Vaughan, 
Glad I falute, where, from the fir-Crown 'd brow, 


Aloft the obelitk aſcending, views 
Yonder tall anchoring barks, as bubbles ſeen, 


From Buadley's raging ſeas, the pebbled ſhore 


Which founding laſh, and ſcoul along the beach, 


EC 


Where many a found ring veſſel ſunk, in fight. 


Of men, more mercileſs than waves, or winds. 


Here Vaughn from ſenate-wranglings, and the care 
Of nations, ſafe retires to court the muſe _ 
Spontaneous at his call; or round him view, 


From Budley northward, to the ſouthern point ; 


Capacious proſpect ! how the canvaſs towers 
With merchandize full fraught, and flowing fails, 
Bear proud before the wind, and ſafe to ſhore : 


Whi le to his raptur'd view, the ghoſts of D; ake, Ne 
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Of Raleigh, Churchill, brave Devonian chiefs, 
Riſing in arms terrific, ſeem to claim 
The empire of the world : the humbled French 
(Not, as of late inſulting, menac'd loud) 
Cow'ring beneath their arms—ſuch conqueſts won 
True Britiſh warriors, emulous of worth, 
And antient proweſs—Or in thought relax'd, 
On yon ſmooth mirrour, view the lucid rays 
Dance on the tremulous ſurface ;—how the fiſh 
Leap to the hovering fly, which courts the ſtream, 
To cool its fever'd limbs; when lo! grim death 
Lurking in ambuſh ſeizes on his prey :— 

Or ſee the Porpus roll from fide to fide, 
Snuffing th' approaching ſtorm, — now, op'ning wide 
 Theſkiesdread floodgates; ſtreams down ruſhing roar ; 

The warring whirlwinds cry along the main ; 
The cat'racts pour, the heavens themſelves deſcend 
In horrid conflict ; now the foaming tides 
| Beat the reſounding cliffs; the finny breed 
Roll in the tempeſt, and enjoy the ſtorm. 
While yon trim {kiff, ſcarce able to ſuſtain 
The beating waves, the ſport of driving winds, 
Now riſes o'er the mountain ſurge, now down, 
Lo as the loweſt Erebus, it ſweeps, 
Sinks in the gulph, or rides upon the ſwell. 
Touch'd at the ſight, thy philoſophic mind 
Surveys the wonders; and, with eye intent 
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On Providence, through all, obſerves the hand, 
Above the water- floods, ſupreme, that guides 
The ſinking veſſel, and the ſtorm O er- rules. 
Touch d at the fore diſtreſs, the eye will weep, 
The boſom ſhudder, and the ſhrinking ſoul 
Within itſelf retire— till all is calm. 
When, ſoon forgetful of the dangers paſt, 
Dauntleſs the ſailor trims his ſhatter'd ſxiff, 
| Baſks in the ſunſhine, whiſtles to the gale, 
And ſmoothly, on the ſlippery ſurface, glides. 
Oft as the Spanzard, or th' inſulting Gaul 
we Demand the fight ; ſuch a beld daring race, 
[| From Barum, Appledore, or Plymouth's port, 
1 Devoma ſends forth, covering all the ſeas, 
| Britanna's bulwarks, and the ſcourge of France: 
" With ſuch well-diſciplin'd, and well-inform'd, 


ö Her natural ſtrength, without a foreign aid, 
1 In hearts united, as in intereſt join d, 
if | 


What mayn't we promiſe, what not Britain do! 
Rouſe, rouſe, to arms, your injur'd country calls, 
Aſſert your rights, be monarchs of the main 

| From Biddeford, (with fair extenſive views, 
Wide walks, and domes of lovelieſt ſite adorn d, 
Whoſe well-arch'd bridge, magnificent, high-rais'd, 
With pride ſurveys the leſſen d world below.) 
From Inſlow northward, to the Dartmouth cliffs 
The found is heard; forth iſſuing dauntleſs come 
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Neptune's vice-gerents, Mars intrepid ſons. 
Go on—ye ſons of valour, and of fame; — 
Go on—our annals let your proweſs grace, 


Reſcue Britannia, and her wrongs revenge 
Already Harriſon, that veteran chief, 


His footy bulwark trims, nor brooks delay, 
Nor threatning danger dreads: ſee crouds on crouds 
Preſs to his call, and ruſh upon the main! 


Evn now Boſcawen bids the cannons roar ; 


Already hear the brazen throat of war 
Call loudly on you, Britons, to be free 


Such heroes, who our Britiſh annals grace, 
Glad I applaud ; but this my purpoſe ſcant, 


Such ample theme admits not, leſt their praiſe, 


Too copious for my muſe, ſhould fall beneath 


My argument,—And thou, great Courtenay, ſhouldſt 
Remain unſung, whom all Devonia hails, 

Of chiefs her worthieſt—whom all Gailia owns 
Allied to monarchs ; there in Kenton's vale 

Majeſtic refident—his courts ne'er ſhut 

To Britiſh hearts the ſtately flowing barge, 

When wantoning in the wind, the airy dome, 

The octagon, beſide the alleys green, 


The proſpect ſtretching to the diſtant points a | 


Of Topſham, Exmouth, or the ſea-lav'd bar, | 
Let others fing ; whoſe ſtrains can equal riſe q 
To Pouderham's beauty, or her Courtenays worth. 
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Mine on the golden ſands of Exmouth's ſtream c 
Awhile muſt revel, when her beauties tread \ 
The winding beach, or lave their ſnow-white limbs 

Beneath the refluent tide ; while wanton winds 

Play on their boſoms, kindling as they blow: _ 
While the fair nymphs, ſtill fairer from the ſtreams, 
(Streams health-inſpiring,) converſe-loving, riſe 
As Venus fair, and as Diana chaſte : _ We 
Hail wedded love! within thoſe circling arms, 

How bleſt the lover, when concordant hearts | 
Conſpire to fan the flame; not filthy gain, =_ 37. 
Nor avaritious aims compel : ſure ſource 
Of diſcontent, and every heart-felt fang. 6-1 
| _ Curſe on the ſordid wretch, for ſelfiſh ends, 
Who ties, or ſevers the connubial knot ! 

From ſuch well-nurtur'd, omens far more bright 
The muſe will draw, whoſe virtues eminent ſhine, 
All bright examples to the Britiſh Fair 
Than theſe, what fairer proſpects can afford 
All nature, what more happy for our weal ! 
Still will the eye, with ſeeing ne'er replete, 

Indulge its view; while other beauties riſe 
 Unnotic'd yet, not leſs deſerving note. 

From Blackdown eaſtward, to the fartheſt cliffs; 

From Stoke full north, to Taunton's wealthy vale, 
Or Honiton's, with faireſt villas grac d; 

From Exon far as Barum's ſea- lav d town; 
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See what a proſpect! what extended plains ! 
What fertile fields, rich vales, and verdant hills, 
What elm-crown'd hedges, what wide-ſpreading 
trees | 
More ſhew d Arcadia? could Theſſalia more? 
Midſt plenteous ſtores, the country ſmiles: the hills, 
And fields of waving corn contraſt the view: 
Here, rocks projecting, pyramids of ſtone; 
There, proſpects bounded but by azure hills. 
Say, on the moors oſ Ex, or Dart, ſhall we 
The heathpolt, pheaſant, or the ſtag purſue ? 
Or, by the ſlowly-flowing Tamar's banks, 
Shall we explore the woodcock's ſecret haunts ? 
Or, down the hanging woods, with hound, and horn, 
Chaſe the fleet deer, or drive the wily fox ? 
Or, on the neighbouring heights of Heng Dorum, 
The Tamar gently winding thro the vale, 
With fertile fields, or pendent coppice ſpread : 
Near where, fam d chiefs, whom * mar- 
ſhall'd forth, 
To hardieſt combat; or great E gbert led, 
Gainſt Danes, wide-raging, who in barrows ſleep 
Intomb'd ? Shall I, with reverential awe, 
Oft', as I viſit them, as oft deplore 
The ſavage fury of blood-thirſty Danes? 2 
But Cornwall's fertile fields, her ſpacious plains ; 
Her legion'd miners, and their wealthy chiefs ; 
* On the borders of Cornwall. 
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Her ftrong-fenc'd caſtles, and her ample ports; 

Her fiſheries, her marts, well-peopled towns ; 

Her curious monuments of ancient date ; 

Her mounts, her rivers, and her pleaſant downs ; 

Her worthies, far for arts, and arms renown'd, 

Rich, generous, bold ; of Greek, or Roman chiefs 

All emulous, nor leſs deſerving praiſe ; 

Her females, not for beauty, than for arts 

| Leſs fam'd, or leſs reſpectable for charms : 

Their ſex's envy, and their country's boaſt 

Let others fing,—deſerving nobler ſtrains. 

To thee, Devonia, native land, to thee 

The mule her earlieſt, and her lateſt lay 

Shall dedicate ; well pleas'd to ſee thy ſons, 

Champions of liberty, the friends of man, 

Zealous defenders of our king, and laws: 

Still more; thy daughters, blooming, heavenly fair 

The pride of our's, the envy of all lands. 
From Ottery, far as to Oakhampton's park, 

Or Baldwin's time-ſhook caſtle, could the muſe 

Indulge a pleaſing melancholy, rais'd, 1 

From ruins, ſtill majeſtic; but ſhe ſhrinks, 

Full of reflections on bold Harry's wrath. 

Nor could thy foreſight, Grandiſon, avail, 

T' avert the rage of ſacrilegious arms: 

Yet ſtand Exonia's ſtately ſpires the blaſt 

Of infidels, or wild enthuſiaſt rage, 


J 
Jo ſects, like adamantine rocks, oppos d, 


Whoſe battlements, by right- aim d bolts o erthrown, 


A vaunting Buagell, in his vengeful ire, 

So high tho rais'd, did propheſy, ere this, 

Should topple headlong. May thy dome renown'd, 
O Blundell, ſtill remain their beſt defence; 
Though him, or me mean follower of thy ſons, 


Thou may ſt difown, unblam'd ; while Rayner's ſoul 


Shall train thy youth to far ſuperior worth. 
Rather, with rapture, let my wond'ring eye 
| Dwell on the ſcenes, late ſubject of my ſong, 
Ne er ſeen, but with freſh pleaſure ; quitted ne'er, 
But with regret : ſince here, whate er can pleaſe, 
What every taſte regale, or ſenſe admire! — 
See! in yon leagthen'd grove, beſide that mount, 
Gradual aſcent to India's painted dome, 
Trees, like cathedral, or high-arching iſles, 
Pendent on ſhelving banks; thoſe emblems true 
Of life connubial, ſeparate, to join 
A facial ſhade. Beyond, what columns riſe 
High, o'er each others heads, the ranks aſcend 


Umbrageous : yonder, fee the pyramid 
It's pointed head uprears : above, the arch 


Proudly ſurveys the ſtately dome, whoſe wings 

The tuneful Faun, and fylvan Goddeſs grace: 

The gradual ſlopes deſcending on each ſide, 

The verdant walks, elm- crown d, the * 
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High- ſhooting; circular, where lofty trees 
The dome encompaſs, center'd in deep ſhade. 
Above the caſtle's aweful front, aloft 

The red-croſs enſign waving in the wind. 

On each fide vales, where filver-thining brooks, 
In many a winding, many a murmur flow, 

Cloſe the lov'd ſcene, in admiration loſt. 
| Now, with the length'ning view, the ſoul expands, 
The pleaſure height ning, as the proſpect grows, 
Where Barum's port extends her ample arms, 

Faſt by that circular vale ; the banks along, 
Aſcend thoſe towers, in ancient records, known, 
For wealth, for induſtry, and ſocial arts: 
Where, from our diſtant colonies, arrive, 

With wanton ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
(Hoarſe, deep-mouth'd cannon roaring out their joy) 
From the rough northern ſeas, thrice-welcome hail'd, 
Thoſe floating caſtles, laden with the ſtores 
Of foreign regions. Commerce, this thy (way 
Joins diſtant realms, and calls their wealth thy own. 
Hence we are needy, hence dependent fram d, 

To be aſſiſtant, to import, to lend 

Surplus of nature's bounty: thus to make 

Us provident, preventing waſte, and want. 

Theſe are thy glorious fruits, whence all our needs, 

By induſtry ſupply'd, in grief deep-ſunk, 

Nature again rejoices : hence to arts, 
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To works magnificent impell'd, we riſe, 
Superior to ourſelves : hence Albion 
Whate'er of noble, amiable, or grand, 

In other climates ; hence her bulwarks fail, 
The ocean's wonder, and defy the world. 
There Jewell's awful ſhade I ſeem to hear, 
Pleading the church's cauſe : how ſweetly flow | 

The ſtreams of eloquence ! the mitred wreath 
Sits graceful on his brow, by merit ſince 
So well ſupported. Here he firſt imbib'd 
| Thoſe nervous principles, that glowing zeal, 
| Temper'd with wiſeſt prudence ; whence he ſhone 
The chriſtian's patron, and the church's ſhield. 
There gentle Gay firſt drew Aonian air, 
In manners, eaſy, as in verſe, refin'd; 
Whom all the muſes, all the graces hail, 
Devonia's honour, and all Albion pride. 
May other Fewells, other Gays ariſe, 
The church's guardians, and the muſes friends! 
See! from what gentle rills, what ſlender ſource, 
The Ex, the Tamar, Torridge, and the Tau, 
Thoſe drains of all their nei ghbourin g countries, 
ſiuwell; | 
Fed by acceſſions from each purling ſtream, 
i Rolling their mighty torrents to the main; 
I means, as ſlender, mighty monarchs rais d, 


The Czar, the Nadir, on their ſubjects roſe 
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A deluge, overflowing all beneath. 
From Ex, from Dartmoor, thoſe rough, rugged 
waltes, 
With far-extended proſpects grac d, with all 
That chears the eye, or recreates the mind, 
Iſſue thoſe wholſome rills, which circling run 
| Through all Devonia, fertilize her ſoil, 
| Make vallies ſmile, and tracts, forlorn, look gay: 
Call them not uſeleſs, though by ſloth misform d, 
Buy ignorance miſ- nam d, or pride not own'd ; 
With heath, or weeds, leſs uſeful deem d, o errun. 
Thoſe barren hills, contemptible, and waſte, 
The mighty ftores ſupply, which round them 
fend 
Freſh nutriment to every herb, and is 
And does not this, ye mighty ſons of earth! 
Teach you, to others, what ye gain, to lend? 
Hence, the diminiſh'd head revives, each flow r 
Looks gay, all nature wears the face of joy. 
Thus, in our leſſer world, the human frame, 
But not leſs full of wonders ; how the veins, 
And art'ries circulate, the common ſtores 
Each pore imbibes, and every member aids 
Each other's wants ; the whole again ſupplys 
Each joint; and thus, from every active part, 
Reſults the ſtrength, and vigour of the whole 
This faid the ruler of each fount, and rill, 
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As on his vocal ſhell he play'd, he ſung 
The riſe, the courſe, and virtues of each ſpring; 
When round him danc'd the Naids of each ſtream. 
This heard, the Tau, from out his oozy bed, 
Steals gently on, to where the wonderous pile 
Receives him coming ; in whoſe boſom ſeems 
Another city riſing from it's ſtream. 
Quick to attain the deſtin'd courſe, ſee! where 
The Torridge, rapid, haſtens to purſue, 
Nor rocks, nor fands obſtruct him, as he runs. 
The Tamar down the vallies verdant flows, 
Where Edgcumbe's mount another heay'n appears, 
Without a murmur, pleas'd his ſtream to roll, 
Where floating caſtles, on his tides may fail, 
Bearing Britannid's thunder to the main: 
While the fam'd Ex, thro' muddy channels, ſtrays 
Reluctant, till near Tiverton's ſweet ſcene 
He flows more ſlowly, ſeeing thoſe fair domes, 
And thoſe more beauteous in that diſtant pile *, 
| Pleas'd, on his banks that laurel'd bards ſhall riſe, 
Whoſe ſtrains, as copious, as his ſtreams, will flow ; 
Himſelf, with them immortaliz'd in ſong. 
Lo! how the god, thoſe verdant meads adown, 
Glides ſmoothly on; ſurveying, in his tides, . 
Enamell'd banks, fields green, and hanging woods; 1 
Then, ſoftly ſailing in his filver car, 3 | 
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Hail! to Exonia's tow'rs, he cries, all hail ! 
Still let your ſtreamers on my boſom flow, 
Your fleets, with merchandiſe of every ſoil: 

Ye, proſp'rous gales, convey them ſafe to ſhore ! 
Ye, nymphs, who, ſportive, on my flow'ry banks, 
Exulting walk, long live: your daughters fair 
Shall add freſh graces to the ſylvan ſcenes ! 
My waves enamel with your matchleſs mien, 
And let new beauties in my boſom ſhine ; 
Which ſhews a fairer heav'n within thoſe eyes : 
Such, on it's flow'ry banks, the flow'rs leſs fair, 
In ſprightly vigour, and in beauty's bloom, 
Eurota wond'ring ſaw, oft as her train, 

To rural ſport, the fylvan goddeſs led! 
' — This ſaid, the Naids, reſting on their oars, 
Symphonious echo'd, down to Topſham!'s ſtrand, 
The gladſome Song. The filver oars beat time, 
The ſtreamers flutter'd to the mirthful airs, 

And every voice ſung harmony, ſung joy. 
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INI 
EE'ST thou the Infidel? with proud diſdain 


He looks on all, with ſupercilious eyes; 
The poor man dares not murmur, or complain; 


The ſame, that injures him, his God defies. 
No guilty fears, which rack the penitent breaſt, 


Diſturb him; knows he ſhame, or guilt, or crime? 


And when he dies, he thinks, he ſleeps in reſt ; 
Annihilation—th' hop'd-for end of time. 
But what if, when this ſleep, this dream is o'er, 
He wakes, to burn in everlaſting fire ? 
How will he aſk, in vain! a ſaving pow'r ; 
Or wiſh to die,—or, midſt the flames, expire? 
Deluded man! and know'ſt thou, who thou art; 
The preſent faults correct ſt thou by the paſt ? 
For what remains, act o'er the decent part; 
Since the next hour may be, perhaps, the laſt. 
The dead will preach, the preſent time is thine, 
The future morn, on thee, may never dawn : 
Improve the moments, while on thee they ſhine : 
This will infure eternity thy own! 
II. Kings, Chap. 18. 19. 
TL 
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ON A 
CHRISTIAN s FAITH. 


O aſſent to any propoſition, without exa- 
mination, without ſufficient reaſon, is 
raſhneſs; and argues very great weakneſs, and no 


leſs indolence. Not to be ſatisfied with the beſt 


evidences, that can poſſibly be had, or the circum- 


ſtances, or ſubjects will admit of, is the height 
of unreaſonableneſs, under the pretext of great 


caution. In the character of the firſt believers, 
we cannot diſcover the leaſt raſnneſs in the belief of 
any fact, or the leaſt precipitate aſſent to any 


doctrine: on the contrary, a ſlowneſs in appre- 


hending, a certain diffidence in judgin g. a cau- 


tiouſneſs in crediting any report, though on 


their own fide, and to their own advantage; nay, 


ſuch a ſeverity of trying, as even almoſt to the 


diſtruſting their very ſenſes ; which might con- 
vince us, they were not eaſily impoſed on; which 


alone might recommend a like faith, without the 


concurrent teſtimony of a cloud of witneſſes of 


the greateſt integrity, and beſt authority; 
and without the example of ſo many ages to 


countenance, and confirm it: but ſuch witneſſes 


ſo numerous, examples ſo powerful; a teſtimony 
ſo credible; the authenticity of their hiſtory, the 


conſiſtency 
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conſiſtency of the ſeveral proofs, and the conti- 
nuation of the evidence, through ſo many ages, 
inviolate, create an aſſurance, I had almoſt faid, 


Apoſtolical. But the completion of all the pre- 


ceding predictions, in Chriſt, and his own, ſub- 
ſequent to their times, in regard to the deſtruc- 
tion of the Tem ple, and the ſtate of the Jews; 
as alſo to the reception of his doctrines, and the 
_ preſent, and future ſtate of his church; are ſtronger 
proofs to us of the truth of religion; as they will 


ſtill be new and further proofs to all ſucceeding ge- 


nerations, who obſerve their accompliſhment. 
Bleſſed are your eyes, for they fee, and your ears, 


for they hear; yet bleſſed are they, that, having 


not ſeen, ſhall hereafter believe ! 


Vet this religion, ſo convincing in all i it's proofs, 
fo intereſting in it's conſequences, ſome men pro- 


feſs merely for it's happening to be the religion 


of their country ; which, indeed, is a happineſs 
for them!—a reaſon better, they think, than none 


at all; though not the beſt, we preſume, 
that may be alledged for it; which will ſerve as 
well for the worſt, as for the perfecteſt, that 
ever exiſted: an inſtance this, rather of their 
civil prudence, or diſpoſition for peace, than of 


their choice, or their judgment; and a proof of 
their being led more by an external authority, 


than an internal perſuaſion, the reſult of a 


thorough conviction, | 
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Others ſeem to oppole it, as they will other 
truths, out of a ſpirit of contradiction, merely, 
becauſe it is eſtabliſhed ; and to ſet their ſingular 
opinions againſt the united wiſdom of a whole nation, 

The former act on a much ſafer, and more 
commendable principle, than any of the latter; 


though neither, on a right one: yet au- 


thority muſt, and will prevail with all thoſe, 
who are not capable of difficult truths ; wanting 


either proper abilities, or opportunities of exami- 


ning for themſelves: and many things muſt be 


done in life, on a much lower evidence, and that 
rightly, than what Chriſtianity claims to be heard 
on. Yet it is not their want of opportunities, 


or abilities; nor, in conſequence, their blindneſs, 


that will be blameable : but this is their con- 
demnation ; that they prefer the gloomineſs of 
incredulity, to the comfortable hopes, which 


faith alone inſpires ; chuſing darkneſs, and death 
itſelf, rather than that light, which our Saviour 


brought in, by his goſpel ; or that eternal life 
purchaſed for them, by his death. a 

It is much the fafer fide, it muſt be 
allowed, to act on the ſuppoſition of this faith 
being true; when, ſhould it prove falſe, we run 
no riſques, as to any thing future; and forego 


only what is prejudicial to our temporal welfare ; 
than, on the contrary, for the pleaſures of fin for 


a ſeaſon, to give up the hopes of a blefſed immor- 
tality, and the treaſures of eternity. 


Whatever 
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Whatever uncertainty is pretended to be in 
its proofs, there is none, as to it's duties; 
though, in daily occurrences, do we not act on 
much leſs evidence, even where difficulties, 


often great diſcouragements are more obviouſly 


certain? 


Yet, on a ſerious examination, if the proofs 
be found fufficiently ſtrong, and convincing z ; 


ſuch as the beſt men, ever ſince it's propagation, 


have acquieſced, have rejoiced in; ſtill more, if 


our preſent, and future well-being depend on 


it; any arguments, from the worit, need not 
ſtartle us ; ſince they are no more, and no other, 


than what may be expected, from men of that 


ſtamp: Arguments, which have been often of- 


fered, and anſwered ; arguments, neither of their 
ingenuity, nor candour ; but of the low cunning, 
and impotent malice, of the objeftors. 

There will be offences taken much oftner, than 
really given; and there muſt be herefies, and 
ſome even that may hold the truth in unrighte- 


ouſneſs; yet, out of their own mouths, and out 


of their ſcriptures, they ſtand condemned ; and 
thoſe, that are approved, are made the more ma- 
' nifeſt; though bleſſed is he, that ſhall not be 
offended, at leaſt, not without cauſe ; yea, happy 
is he, that, from their unſtableneſs, ſhall not 


be moved to fall from his own ſtedfaſtneſs. The 
fear 40 God 1 is the beginning of, is the only true 


wiſdom ; 
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' wiſdom ; a good underſtanding have all they that 
do thereafter ; the praiſe of it endureth for ever. 
For, Thirdly, It muſt be confeſſed, in this 
myſterious diſpenſation of godlineſs, there are 
many things hard to be underſtood, which the 
unlearned, and unſtable may wreſt: ſome articles 
of faith, as alſo their ſcriptures, may ſeem, at pre- 
ſent, incomprehenfible ; ſome as relative to things 
of the inviſible world, not now perfectly revealed 
to us: and others may not have the ſame kind of 
clearneſs, which is ever different, according to 
the degrees of attention paid to them, and the 
reſolution with which any one applys to examine 
them; as well as the abilities, the induſtry, the 
temper of the enquirers. And it is not only 
requiſite, that the mind ſhould be exempt from 
prepoſſeſſions, free from partialities, but diſpoſed 
to embrace whatever doctrine it ſees attended 
with proper evidence; not heſitating to receive it, 
where it has all the proof, the nature of the 
ſubject will admit of, though ſhort of the 
ſtrictly demonſtrative ; neither weakly giving up 
a truth, becauſe it is not ſufficiently countenanced; 
nor obſtinately perſiſting in an error, becauſe it 
is proſperous. The early part of our lives neceſ- 
ſarily muſt be employed in acquiring our prin- 
ciples, from any, that chance, or deſign may 
throw 1n our way : and a great part of our riper 
you of courſe, muſt be taken up in correcting 


the 
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the paſt, by our preſent acquirements. We all 
ſee, religion is not intuitively known to us: as 
all other ſciences, it is to be learnt only by ſtudy, 
and reflection: like the other works of the Lord, 
to be fought out of all them that have pleaſure 
therein; and our religious probation is as much 
ſeen, in theſe kind of exerciſes, as our moral, in 
the common tranſactions of life. 

We, of the univerſities, have now time pur- 
poſely allotted us for theſe, and other preparatory 
enquiries : hereafter, when ye are ſcattered to your 
own; the cares of the world, its riches, and 
honours may otherwiſe engage, may hinder you ; 
or the days may come, when ye will fay, ye have 


not ſo much pleaſure in them. Ye have now 


all the opportunities of coming at the truth, 
which can be deſired, the moſt that can be ex- 
pected; far more, I will dare ſay, than many 

your equals elſewhere have, and which others 
would defire, but cannot obtain. Happy are ye, 
who ſee theſe ſuperior advantages; who have 
been early inſtructed to be ſenſible of them; but 
happier are ye, if you improve them. 

When we fee men of learning, and gravity, act 
on that evidence, in full aſſurance of that faith; 
though we have not equal learning with them, 
or equal degrees of that evidence; yet where 
there is, and can be no argument againſt, there 
always will be one for it, beſides that of authority. 

And this my ſuggeſt, how carefully men, of ſu- 


perior 
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perior characters, and ſtations, ought to act, in 


ſetting to their inferiors an example of belief, and 
of manners; ſince example is more inſtructive, as 


more ſtriking, than precept; — and how the others, 


if only for their own ſakes, ſhould highly eſteem 
them; though more fo for their works fake : 
fince without it, the beſt doctrine will be ill- 


received, the brighteſt example ſeen in the worſt 
light; both ineffectual, as unfruitful, not being 


mixt with faith in them that receive it. Take heed 
then, that there be not in any of you an evil heart 
of unbelief: ſound principles, thus early imbibed, 
will be our beſt guides in life; fences againſt 
vice, under the numerous temptations, which ſo 


eaſily beſet us; and our teſt of truth, our preſer- 


vative againſt error, amidſt a multiplicity of dif- 
fering opinions, as inconſiderately advanced, as 
wantonly defended in places of publick reſort, 
amidſt men of all religions, and men of none, 


neither knowing what they ſay, nor whereof 


they affirm ; yet each ſtrenuous for his own ſet 
of principles, generally taken on truſt ; and ex- 


pecting the compliment of yours, and tis well, 


if they do not prevail, if you are not prepared to 
anſwer theirs, and defend your own. And very 
recent examples are not wanting, where having 
not, we may preſume, any ſettled principles, or 
good habits, men have turned, from the very beſt, 


to the worſt of religions; from good diſcipline, to 


NON. 
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none, or what is worſe, a bad one, at the ex- 
pence of their ſenſe, and their honeſty: having 
put away a good conſcience, of faith they make 
ſhipwreck. 

But we, it is hoped, are not of ſuch as draw 
back unto perdition, but to the ſaving of the 
ſoul : As for the ungodly, it is not fo with them ; 
they are like the chaff, which the wind ſcat- 
tereth away ; unſtable as waters, they ſhall not 
excel ; for unleſs there be, with a humility of 
mind, a teachable, tractable temper; and with 
an honeſty of heart, a ſtrength of reſolution, a 


 folidity of judgment, in conſequence of a clearneſs 


of perception; the moſt powerful motives, though 
never ſo frequently enforced, will be overlooked, 
or perverted; the moſt obvious meanings miſ- 


underſtood; the higheſt evidence deemed inſuf- 


ficient ; the beſt religion, or the ableſt advocates 
for it, be treated no better than the worſt; the 
greateſt endeavours, to perſuade, will but the more 
prejudice, and diſguſt ; as the wholſomeſt advice, 
for want cf proper digeſtion, may become the 
moſt offenſively noitome. 
But he that, in an honeſt, and good heart, 
receives, with gladneſs, the ingrafted word, not 
being an unprofitable hearer, but doer of the 
word, will evidence the goodneſs of his princi- 
ples, by that of his practice; he ſhall have praiſe 
of the fame, for his deeds will applaud him : 
1 like 
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like a tree planted by the water fide, he ſhall 
bring forth his fruit in due ſeaſon; his leaf ſhall 


not wither ; and look, whatſoever he doth it ſhall 
proſper * 


ON 


The Certainty of our FAITH. 


HE goſpel is that ſcheme of falvation, 
which is deſcended from Heaven ; given 

us by the father of light to enlighten us, who 
lay in darkneſs, without hope; and to raiſe us 
from earth, to which, by ſin, we were bound, 
to the glorious liberty of the ſons of God, 
which by tranſgreſſion we loſt ; for by Adam we 
all were made ſubject to fin, and death ; therefore 
we all die; but in Chriſt we all are made alive. 
This a part of that myſterious economy, which 

is but partially revealed in ſcripture, is imper- 
fectly comprehended by us; and, therefore, liable, 
1t may be, to ſome objections, drawn from our 
ignorance. For, as we ſee but in part, we 
can prophecy but in part. We do not as yet 
perceive either that perfection, or fully poſſeſs 
that happineſs, which we are taught to expect; 
and wn the goſpel 7 to us, as the 
object 
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object of our faith, as the end of our religion, 
and the reward of our labours : for, as that is 
future, it can only be ſpiritually diſcerned. 
Reaſon may evince, in ſome meaſure, the ne- 
ceſſity of it ; ſcripture alone, the abſolute certainty 
of it. This revealing to us things, to the natural 


man before wad; ; and we, believing theſe 


ſcriptures given by inſpiration, teſtifying theſe 
things, walk by that faith, and not by fight; 
and we rejoice in that light, as it diſſolves our 
difficulties, diſſipates our doubts, and directs us 
1n our wandering ſearch after truth. 


| Wherefore to be convinced of this faith, is plainly 
to believe, that there is another life after this, 


whereof God hath given aſſurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raiſed Chriſt from the dead ; and as 
He is riſen, He is become the firſt fruits of them 


that ſlept : for ſince by man came death, by 


man came alſo the reſurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even in Chriſt ſhall 


all be made alive. 


This being a ſtate of probation, and 3 


ſion, this but the infancy of our being, reaching 
on to a further existence; the plan, which is but 
begun here, muſt be compleated hereafter in 
righteouſneſs. This God hath fet beyond all 
doubt, by a living example, in that He hath 
raiſed Chriſt from the dead; a fact, ſo far from 
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it's being of human contrivance, as it was 
beyond all human agency; that it was not ſo 
much as thought of by his diſciples, | 
were greatly aſtoniſhed at the bare relation of 
it; for as yet they knew not, that he was 
again to riſe according to the ſcriptures ; and 
the circumſtances of their incredulity, and manner 
of conviction, by all the ways of ſenſible de- 
monſtration, are as remarkable, as they are very 
important; carrying, with them, all that evidence 
any reaſonable perſon can expect, and even more 
than any, but the moſt incredulous would have 
deſired ; which ſhews it to be a fact, not blindly 
admitted, without examination ; but on the ſe- 
vereſt tryal, which convinced their very ſenſes, 
and forced their afſent. And if there are any 

ſo weak, as not to ſee the evidence, or fo pre- 
judiced, as not to. believe it; they do err, not 
knowing the ſcriptures, nor the power of God. 
Were it either abfurd from the nature of the 
thing itſelf, or impoſſible to the nature of God ; 
or, if neither abſurd, nor impoſſible, yet if it 
wanted ſufficient proof, infidels might have ſome 


| ſhadow of an excuſe : but as none of theſe can be, 


with juſtneſs, alledged ; infidels muſt be highly 
inexcuſeable. For what puts the matter beyond 
all contradiction, and what prepared men, for 
the admiſſion of Chriſt's reſurrection ; what 
himſelf had ! and what they might eaſily 


credit, 
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credit, as in other inſtances they had feen it 
accompliſhed, is, that Chriſt himſelf had raiſed 
the dead, and among others, one that had been 
longer dead, than his own was to lie 
in the grave: and all that ſaw that of the 
Ruler's daughter, the widow of Nain's ſon, and 
of Lazarus, enenues as well as friends, muſt 
undoubtedly have known, and believed a reſur- 
rection from the dead, if they were capable of 
comviction, if not hardened in unbelief, and 
judicially blinded. For it is highly credible, that 
He, who voluntarily laid his life, ſhould 
have power to take it again ; and that God, who 
permitted Him, his only fon, to offer up himſelf 
as a ſatisfaction to offended juſtice, an offering 

for fin, and according to Jſaiab's prediction, to 
take upon him the fins of all, to be crucify'd, — 
to be ſlain for our fins — himſelf without fin — 
that he would not ſuffer his holy one to ſee 
corruption: that hereby innocence might be 
cleared, the truth of religion eſtabliſhed :—and 
by thus giving teſtimony to the truth, he manifeſts 
his power, and the juſtice of providence. 


(6) 
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On the Reception of CHRISTIANITY. 


I. The General Evidence of Religion. 
II. The Nature of it. 


HE utility, and the humane gentle diſpo- 
poſition of our religion, might induce us 
to expect a much better reception for it, than, 
in fact, it has in theſe days met with. The 
extraordinary miracles, and the cloud of wit- 
neſſes, which at firſt atteſted it, and the many 
Apologies for, and Defences of it, written in theſe 
latter ages, eſpecially ; the united labours of the 
learned in all, with the great improvements in 
every kind of literature, we might rationally 
imagine ſhould have -opened the eyes, and 
mended the hearts of. mankind ; that an infidel 
in religion, would ſeem as a monſter in nature; 
and leſs often ſhould we be called on to lay again, 
and aſſert the very fundamentals, inſtead of en- 


| forcing only the practice of it's duties. 


In the primitive ages we are told, with a 
reſiſtleſs force, it was diſplayed to the remoteſt 
corners of the habitable earth; .and like the fun 
itſelf, to which, for its luſtre, and celerity, it 
has been compared by the Evangeliſts ; it tri- 
umpha antly ſhone over r the groſſeſt clouds of ig- 
norance 
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norance, and error ; ſuperſtition, and idolatry fled 
before it, and the long expected day-fpring roſe 
in their hearts. They faw it, they were glad. 
Ere long, the cares, the riches, the voluptuouſ- 
neſs, the indulgences of life, thick-ſown by the 
enemy, choaked the good ſeed, increafing the 
obſtacles to its progreſs from without ; and be- 
getting a variety of prejudices within. 

Of this kind the two moſt obvious objections, 
which I ſhall only at preſent mention, though of 
a very different nature, yet urged for the ſame 
bad ends, are drawn, one from the plainneſs, the 
other from the difficulty of the chriſtian faith, 
and duty; both equally offenſive to the infidels 
of this age, as were, to thoſe of old, the 
ſeverity of the Baptiſt, and the gentleneſs of 
Chriſt. 
The Deiſts contend, that our religion contains 
only ſuch precepts of morality, as nature, and 
reaſon - had given us before, which (if true) is 
fo far from being an objection, that it ſhould 
be a reaſon, with them at leaſt, for obeying it; 
| fince they, themſelves being judges, might al- 
low, as they ought, no other religion ever raiſed 
moral virtue higher, ever more encouraged it's 
knowledge, or more recommended it's practice. 
There cannot be a religion, whoſe precepts are 
more perfect, whoſe rewards are more excellent, 


or whoſe propagation was more wonderful. | 
"Ix" | 
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Vet ſome are offended at it's ſimplicity; like 


Naaman, they expect ſomething very extraordinary 
to convince them. And what more would they 
deſire, than a ſeries of miraculous acts, God 
himſelf bearing teſtimony to the truth, and pro- 
claiming it by his authority ? And, 
Secondly, true it is, different ſubjects require 
different kinds of evidence: the chriſtian reli- 


gion has the ſtrongeſt, which can be alledged, 
more powerful than the Moſaic, and very different 


from the Mahometan, which had nothing but 
iniquity, and force for its rife, and it's progreſs : 


by the arm of fleſh being propagated, and by 


it's indulgence ſupported. 
Ours had neither of them, and nothing but 
evident truths to convince the underſtanding, 
and the moſt rational proofs to induce an aflent: 
and certainly that, whoſe teſtimony is without 
any ſuſpicion, ought to perſuade, to oblige us; 
tho' at this diſtance of time, 'tis ſhort of intui- 


tion, or the demonſtration of ſenſe, though not, at 


all, of ſound reaſon ; and ſufficiently cogent, ſince 


the firſt chriſtians had it, they ſaw, they were 


convinced — So they preach, and ſo we believe; 
and bleſſed are they, who, though they have not in 
like manner ſeen, yet have believed. What elſe 
is the obedience of faith, and why is there a 
peculiar reward offered to the faithful? Tho 


we have not the ſame kind of evidence, as the 


primitive 
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primitive chriſtians had; yet the united teſti- 
mony of them, who ſaw with their own eyes, and 
handled with their own hands, being true wit- 
neſſes of what they deliver, and faithful relators of 
what they both ſaw, and heard, gaining the aſ- 
ſent of ſo many great, and good men in all ages, 
induces the ſtrongeſt preſumption of it's being 
true, eſpecially, when they had equal abilities, with 
any now a days, of examining ; and many more op- 
portunities, than we have of coming at the truth, 
- which, on beir credit therefore, we ought to receive, 
_ unleſs we can prove they were incompetent judges, 
were deceived themſelves, or were under any temp- 
tation to, and actually did, deceive others: if nei- 
ther their abilities, nor opportunities, nor all their 
marks of uprightneſs will ſuffer us to mung 
them; if neither the hopes of gain could allure, nor 
temptations could invite them, nor fears of 
immediate death could deter them from aſſert- 
ing what they knew, and acting in conſequence 
of what they prefeſſed ; what hall we fay of, 
what mark black enough ſhall we brand them 
with, who, when they know, and are perſuaded 
of the truth, chuſe for the pleaſures, and riches, 
and honours of this life, to profeſs, and live a 
lie, and will fide with any party, that is not 
againſt them, and even profeſs any principles, 
that flatter their vanity, that favour their viees, 
and forward their ruin; while by promiſing them 
K Ulůterty 
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liberty, they really make them the greater bond- 
ſlaves of fin? 

And are then the framty, the uncertain things 
of this life to be put in competition with, and 
can they over-balance, the unchangeable, and ever 
certain treaſures of the other? Yet fo it is in 
this world : preſent delights outweigh the ex- 
certainties, nay the temporary joys, and the very 
certain m diſaſters, intended, provi- 
dentially, to deter, are often preferred to, are 
choſen before, the hopes, and the treaſures of 
eternity; and darkneſs, and, with our eyes open, 
deſtruction, rather than light, and ſalvation: and 
the reaſon is annexed, becauſe their deeds are evil. 
Having put away a good conſcience, of faith they 
have made ſhipwreck, have contracted ill habits, 
and cannot take pleaſure in any thing elſe: much 
leſs in a religion, fo oppoſite to their inclinations, 
that diſturbs them in their pleaſures, and taxes them 
with their follies, which have made them faithleſs, ; 
and, in their own eyes, faultleſs, and of God en- 
_ tirely fearleſs, and unmindful, that His patience 
was not of forgetfulneſs, much leſs of forgiveneſs, 
but to lead them to a ſpeedy repentance; yet 
they never forego their accuſtomed delights, till 
they have loſt their ſweetneſs, that is, themſelves 


have loſt their reliſh, thoſe evil days, the wiſeman 


a 
45 Pleaſure 
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pleaſure in them. Then they may think of con- 
fidently offering up, as a ſweet-ſmelling favour, 
the remains of their vices, to the God of all pu- 
ty, the fountain of all perfection. 

Our Saviour, in his parable of the Sower, in- 
timates all this, and that the reception, and ſuc- 
ceſs of his doctrines will be very different, ac- 
cording to the different diſpoſitions of mankind : 


that the word preached will, like good ſeed ſown, 


be choaked, where the tares are ſuffered to grow ; 
where the riches, and cares of this life have 
poſſeſſion of the heart; and the Apoſtle ſays, it 
will not profit, not being mixt with faith in 
them that hear it. 


The firifines, the fimplicity, and the purity of 


the Chriſtian doctrines, have ever been objections 


to men of libertine principles, and abandoned in 


morals. Preſent pleaſures will always have their 


votaries ; while the diſtant proſpects of another 
life after this, (if through fear they are induced to 


believe it) are very little engaging : for if they 
believe it, it is, like [the Devils, whom they ſerve, 
to tremble at it. And well would it be for them, 
and better for the reſt of their fellow creatures, 
would they a& under a due ſenſe of it; as 


greater friends to themſelves, and leſs injurious 
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On the EVIDENCE, 
AND 


ESTABLISHMENT of RELIGION. 5 


Am not aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, 
fays the Apoſtle St. Paul; and a greater, 
than an Apoſtle, ſays, Whoſoever is aſhamed of 
me, and of my words, in this adulterous, and 
ſinful generation, of him alſo will I be aſhamed. 


| Shame ariſes from the confideration of the un- 


| worthineſs of the object, about which we are 
| converſant; and its unſuitableneſs to the dignity 
of our nature, and to the importance of our 
Character. Herein the Apoſtle's choice is as free | 
from any imputation of levity, as his conſcience 
was void of any offence, or indignity : fince the 
_ Goſpel is moſt agreeable to truth; is the orna- 
ment, the perfection of our reaſon; is for the 
dignity of nature, the peace of conſcience, the 
cement of ſociety, and the tranquillity of the 
world; fince it is the infallible way to falvation, 
having the words of eternal life, and the promi- 


* Romans, Chap. I. Verſe 16. 


ſes 
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ſes of future rewards; and, for obtaining them, 
giving us the means of grace, ſetting forth to 
us the uſe, and the efficacy of a lively faith, 
and true repentance, the method of an attone- 

ment, through the merits of our ſaviour, and 


the way for ſinners to be reconciled. — Doctrines 
theſe the moſt comfortable in themſelves, and the 
moſt intereſting in their conſequences; big with the 
hopes of this life, and that which is future : 
points, however deſireable, the ancient philoſophy 
knew nothing of, and could give no ſatisfaction 
in: the utmoſt the philoſophers could do, was 
either to reſt in uncertainty ; or hope, as ſome 
few did, for a better ſtate of exiſtence : but 
when, or where, their reſearches could not diſ- 
cover; being only a dim light, enough to ſhew 
them the horror of, not ſufficient to lead them 
out of darkneſs, and the ſhadow of death; 
being only ſcience, falſely fo called; the wif 


dom of the world, which was fooliſhneſs with 


God. Whereas, the Goſpel was, literally, to all 
that fat in darkneſs a ſhining lamp ; good tidings 
to ſinners, to the Gentiles a light, and to Iſrael 
a glory: for them hath the fun of righteouſneſs 
roſe, with healing on his wings. 
In this view, were we to conſider the expedi- 
ency, or the excellence of the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, and particulariſe the virtues, and extenſive 
9 it's moral, and poſitive precepts ; 
wing 
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ſhewing how the latter tend to the obſervation 
of the other, and both to the welfare of all, 
when compared with what are laid down by 
the wiſeſt of the ancients ; we might eaſily ſee 
the excellence, and utility of the one; and the 
imperfection, and uſeleſſneſs of the other, to work 
a reformation ; and what good reaſon the Philo- 
ſopher had to wiſh for, and expect an authorative 
teacher to be ſent from, and commiſſioned by 
heaven; and why the Apoſtle, as in this, fo in 
all his other Epiſtles, glories in his Goſpel, boaſts 
of his commiſſion, and magnifys his office; re- 
flecting ſo much on the weakneſs of mere human 
reaſon, as an inſufficient guide, in matters of 
religion; and aſſerting, that there was no other 
name, but that of Chriſt's, given among men, 
whereby they were to be faved ; being therefore 
expreſsly called Jeſus, and commiſſioned to be 
the anointed, Chriſt, to fave his people from fin. 
Barely the great advances, and improvements 
made by it, in all points of morality, before 
highly defireable, but till then groſsly defective; 
enabling men more clearly to apprehend, and 
much better to practiſe them, with greater af- 
ſurances of faith, more grace to perform, and 
ſtronger hopes of an acceptance; propofing to 
them the only way of appeaſing the offended 
Majeſty of Heaven; offering us the eaſy condi- 
ditions of faith, and repentance, and the proper 
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means to ſtrengthen the one, and promote the 
other; with terrors, to keep us from any thing 
evil; and rewards to invite, and motives to en- 
courage us, in our doing well, in every view muſt 
be highly expedient. Vet, if either a regard for his 
own, and the true intereſts of mankind could 
influence his affections; if any thing uſeful, 
any thing true could conclude, and affe& his 
judgment; if any virtue, any praiſe could ſtir up 
his zeal, or merit his attention ; all theſe the 
Apoſtle had ſupereminently heightened by his 
ſpiritual gifts, in confirmation of their truth; 
and by the extraordinary commiſſion, which was 
even then vouchſafed him, when he was an ene- 
my to the croſs, a perſecutor, and injurious in 
unbelief; yet obtained he mercy, to be ſent 

forth, as an Apoſtle, when he was not deſerving 
of the leaſt of God's favours, unworthy of being 
the leaſt of the Apoſtles ; nay, even of being fo 
much as called an Apoſtle. The manner of his 
converſion, and practice conſequent on it, in every 
reſpect, ſo different to what it had been, and ſo 
_ difadvantageous to him, in a temporal view, from 
what it would have been, muſt be looked on, as 
preſumptive proofs of his ſincerity, as, alſo, evi- 
dences of the divinity of his commiſſion, and 
| veracity of his doctrine. And nothing, but this 
faith, could be the matter of his hope, and 
ground of his confolation ; nothing, but this, 
| could 


P 
which is better felt, than expreſſed, which ex- 
cieeds all deſcription: amiable in itſelf, though 
it were never admired ; deſerving all encourage- 
ment, though by all diſregarded ; claiming eſteem 
even from the profligate ; extorting from them 
praiſe, even in their detraction; while it excites 
in them envy, from it's ſuperiority ; as it kindles 
in them a ſecret love for it, which they would 
as openly avow, but that it would give the lye to 
their manners, and would as openly praftice, did 
they but imagine it, as-eafy, as vice. For who 
would be in love with beggary, could he as cafily, 


| by frugality, preſerve his eſtate, as, by prodigality, = 


rum it? who would chuſe infamy, and diſteſpect, 


| could he purchaſe the good opinion of mankind, 
. and a right 
| conduct ? 
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conduct? and who would not chuſe even tem- 
perance, for the ſake of his health; frugality, 
for the ſake of his fortune; juſtice, for the fake 
of peace; and religion, for the fake of them all? 
but that evil communications having gradually 
corrupted good manners, we come to like, or if 
not that, by a kind of neceſſity, for want of 
other pleaſures, and better notions, to purſue what 
before we deteſted ; and ſhould again like, could 
we as eaſily diveſt ourſelves of ill habits, as 
we, at firſt, acquired them. For who would 
not chuſe his appetites ſhould be in ſubjection 
to his judgment? Who would not rather be 
FOVErn by reaſon, than paſſion ? Who would 
not prefer the endleſs ſatisfaction of conſcience, to 
the pleaſures of fin, for a ſeaſon; a rational 

freedom, to brutal tyranny ; or forego the pre- 
ſent gratifications of ſenſe, for thoſe expected 
| hereafter, and ſuperior, in degree, and exqui- 

fiteneſs, as in extent, and duration? The ſhort- 
neſs, and the emptineſs of all other purſuits, and 
ſtudies will ſufficiently evince the folly, and the 
fallacy of thoſe, who * . who are 
bigotted to them. 

Falſe Philoſophy, for inſtance, tends not 

to make men either wiſer, or better, or 
more eaſie in their ſtations ; but to diſturb, and 
_ unfit them, for becoming ſo; filling them with 
airy notions of ſomething ſeemingly real, having 
L no 
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no other Being, but in their imaginations; and, 
by dwelling on amuſements, diſqualifying them 
for the ſerious employments of life: inſtead of a 
humility beſt ſuited to their ſtations, and a mo- 
deſty becoming any ſtate, puffing them up with 
pride, on their ſhallow attainments; purſuing a 
flying ſhadow, when they might ſecure the ſub- 
ſtantial, and never- fading doctrines of truth, ſealed, 
and made ſure to us, by the oracles of the ſource 
of all truth. All other knowledge being of little 
other uſe, and it is well if it be ſo properly 
applied, but to open the mind, to teach it to ex- 
pand itſelf after farther acquirements, and by 
their inſufficiency to ſeek after the perfecter 
truths of the Goſpel. | 
Other Religions, which are men's inventions, 
in the Deity's worſhip, which are either the 
| corruptions of the law, fuch were all the heathen; 
or innovations on the Goſpel, ſuch as the Ma- 
hometan rites, and tenets, built on the infirmities, 
and ſupported by the ignorance, as they are 
inſtances of the weakneſs, and great degeneracy 
of mankind ; which diſhonour the Deity, and 
debaſe human nature; which ſanctify moral tur- 
pitude, and deify vice; which either encourage 
immorality, or not ſufficiently diſcountenance it ; 
as we all diſavow their profeſſion, it is to be 
hoped, we ſhall alſo their corruptions: for what 
profit had they, or what can any have, in thoſe 


things, 
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things, of which even they were, and much 
more we ought to be, aſhamed? their ignorance, 
God winked at, in hopes of their amendment; 
but now all are commanded every where to 
repent, and be faved. And to whom ſhould they 
go, but unto Chriſt, for He hath the words of 
eternal life, the power of God, and the efficacy 


of the Spirit unto ſalvation ; the beneficial effects 
of which ſhew, 


Secondly, Their great uſe, and expediency. 
What, but this, could ſpeak life into them, 
that were dead in tranſgreſſion? what elſe could 


animate his diſciples with hope, who, on his cru- 


cifixion, were in the depth of deſpondency ? or 


what could kindle in them ſuch zeal, as to make 


their hearts burn within them, as Chriſt talked 


with them, but He that ſpake as never man 


ſpoke, He that worked powerfully in them to 
their converſion. 

Notwithſtandin g the reafrmetlenchs, and expe- 
diency of the Goſpel precepts, carrying with 
them the marks of ſincerity, and to the learned 
the demonſtrations of truth ; to recommend them 
more extenſively to the ignorant, and the incu- 
rious, as well as men of learning, and inquiſitive- 
neſs, ſome ſuitable evidences were expedient 
to ſtrike the attention, to make them examine 
the truths, powerfully to inſtruct, and perſuade 
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the underſtanding, and authoritatively to influence, 
and force the heart. And of this kind were 
the miraculous proofs; the efficacy of them, 
and the prevalence of the doctrines, in conſe- 
quence of them, ſufficiently ſhew their uſe, and 
expediency. 

To convert fo many thouſands, from the pre- 
judices of education, and the biaſs of inveterate 
cuſtom, and force of example; to make them 


forego their darling pleaſures, their inbred vices, 
and views of advancement, for ſelf-denial, tem- 


perance, and abaſement: and amidſt all the 
temptations to indulgence, the ſmiles of courts, 
and the favours of princes, to chuſe bonds, im- 


priſonments, and death itſelf, when they might 


be fo eaſily evaded, as Pliny informs us, by taking 


hold of the ſtatue of the Emperor, or falling 
down to a ſtock, or undergoing circumciſion ; 


ſomething extraordinary there certainly muſt have 
been; ſomething more than human to animate 
their faith, and inſpire. them with ſo much re- 
ſolution, to reſiſt all temptations, to endure ſuch 
contempt, ſtanding in thoſe fiery tryals, ſuch a 


fight of afflictions ; and, at length, by their pati- | 


ence, and meekneſs, and good converſation, 
which they their enemies beheld, to ſubdue 
even their conquerors, and diſarm their very 
tormentors. 


But 
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But now, that ſuch extraordinary aſſiſtances are 


ceaſed, as no farther found expedient ; fince 
Chriſtianity has, on ſuch ſolid foundations, been 
ſo long eſtabliſhed : and it not being the method 


of providence, to govern free, and rational agents 
by uncontroulable acts, when their falvation is 
near them, when the means of it are in their 

We have only the ordinary grace of God to 
co-operate with our own good endeavours, to 
recommend our doctrines; to refute the argu- 
ments of adverſaries, and to put to filence the 
ignorance of fooliſh men, as well as of all ſuch 


opinionative 
jections artfully thrown out, or by fair 


pretences, 
and ſmooth ſpeeches, ſtagger the faith of many, 


and impoſe on the credulity of more. 
Since He is faithful that has promiſed, He 
will ever aſſiſt, will never forſake us; we muſt 


ate with him, w make his power - 


a Not that he really wants our affiſtance, 


but he chuſes to act by natural means; and we 


are his inſtruments, in enlightening the world; 


| tho! we have this our light in (poor) earthen 


veſſels; as in a large houſe there are many uten- 
fils; as in the body natural, and the politic, 
there are many members, ſome to honour, and 


ſome to leſs honour ; the loweſt 1s, relatively, as 


uſeful, and abſolutely as neceſſary, though not 


innovators, as either by ſubtle ob- 
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23 ON THE EVIDENCES, AND 
reputedly as honourable, as the higheſt; and 
though many of us have no reaſon to boaſt of 


our ſtations, we have not any to be aſhamed 


of our profefſion. 


Whatever ſucceſs, or reception, ourſelves, or 
our office may meet with in the world, the 


foundation ſtandeth fure ; having this ſeal, that 
the Lord knoweth, and ſupporteth, thoſe that are 
his; giving us this ground of conſolation, this 
aſſurance of hope; lo! I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. 


That the goſpel may ſhine forth, before 


men, in it's primitive luſtre, as extenſively, 
as it was intended, beneficially; that the 
communication of your faith may be rendered 


effectual; that it's moral rectitude may be ac- 
knowledged ; its benign influence felt, and it's 


ſaving health, extenſively ſpread among all na- 


tions; that the objections urged againſt it, from 


it's non-univerfality, may be timely removed ; 


or obſtructions from without, it may have it's 


free courſe. Some things, on our part, ſhould 
be obſerved, ſome cautionary directions might 
not be, perhaps, altogether impertinently of- 
fered, as, 

Firſt, That we ſhould examine it impartially, 
convince ourſelves fully, and INN % 1 it, as 
it was, at firſt, delivered, very fanthfully ; neither 
joading 
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loading it with abſurdities, or novelties ; doctrines, 
neither to be found in it, or to be defended 
by it. 
Creatures only of our own imaginations, having 
no other exiſtence, but in our ignorance of the 
true ſenſe of ſcripture : it is ſurprifing to think, 
what very different treatment it hath met with, 
in different ages; according as civil liberty, learn- 
ing, and a freedom of enquiry, have more or leſs 
| flouriſhed ; and, what would be more ſurpriſing, 
did it not appear from obſervation too evident, in 
civil, as well as religious concerns: fo ſubtle, 
and almoſt indiſcernable, or blended, are the 
boundaries of virtue, and vice, that one extreme, 
has only been removed to make way for the 
other; that the riſe, and decline have been 
proportionably rapid: the lights, and ſhades im- 
perceptibly running into, and ſucceeding each 


Hence, various have been the ſyſtems advanced, 
and very oppoſite, ſometimes, the ſentiments to 
defend them ; every one finding, or imagining he 
has found, ſomething to juſtify his ſyſtem : inſo- 
much, that out of them all, a quite new, and a 

very different Goſpel, might be more eaſily ire 

med, than defended. 
Every Sectariſt pleads ſcripture, for his opi- 
nion; condemning every other, but his own ; and 
ſometimes even that, when his wemory, Or in- 


vention 
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vention, (as we may eaſily ſuppoſe him be wil- 
dered) ſhall fail him; modelling it according to 
his own mind, making it of an air of gloomi- 
neſs, or levity, and juſt as chan geable, and fan- 
taſtical, as himſelf. 
Some alſo, hoping i in their fhow of Godlineſs, 
to find their gain, have made the terms of accep- 
tance ſo lax, as to exclude none, or juſtify any 
thing. Others, fo rigidly narrow, yet, with a 
reſervation of a diſpenſing power, in behalf of 
themſelves, as to admit of none, but of their own 
claſs, and their own particular way of thinking. 
This method of modelling it, after their own 
faſhion, of adapting it to their own humours, 
obliging ſome, to the excluſion of others, may 
be for their own, never can be, for the intereſt 
of the church: while it pleaſes the diſſolute, 
muſt be offenſive to the ſerious of every com- 
munion, and give cauſe of complaint, as it need 
alſo, of ſcandal. 
If our religion cannot be embraced, nd "IR 
ded, as it was at firſt propoſed, on it's own in- 
trinſic evidences, it ought not, it cannot be de- 
fended by any: for all others, like wood, hay, 
ſtubble, erected on a good foundation, will, fo 
far from ſtrengthening, only, by raiſing it higher, 
the more expoſe, and weaken it; encumber, and 
diſgrace it. And to what elſe can be attributed 
the little ſucceſs the Church of Rome has had, 


among 
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among men, not ſuperſtitiouſly inclined, not of 
weak heads, little ſenſe, or no learning, of late 
years; notwithitanding the great pains taken, 
and immenſe treaſures ſpent, in propagating 
their faith abroad, while infidelity has been gain- 
ing ground, at home; gradually riſing, like their 


preſent ſtate, and city, on the ruins of antient 


arts, and antient freedom, and virtue? and it 


ſcarce can be otherwiſe, while they forge, and 
ſet to the ſeal of the great God of truth, to 


countenance ſuch palpable abſurdities, fuch fla- 
grant enormities, wh even common ſenſe muſt 


fee through, common honeſty cannot but detect, 
and the moſt extraordinary charity cannot ex- 


cuſe them. 
Never were ſuch pretences made, or as 


forged, but in the moſt dark, and ignorant 


ages; and never can be alledged, or maintained, 


but by ſuch, as are like them; or ſuch as cannot 
examine them. Be it the glory of the Prote- 
ſtant cauſe, as it is the bulwark, to make the 
ſcriptures the only rule of their faith, and their 


manners ; and 
 _ Secendly, not to exact an implicit belief 
but to try the faith by that rule; for truth 


hath no enemies, but the ignorant, and heed- 


leſs : though in the furnace, it loſes nothing of 


its weight, but refines, and brightens by the 
, tryal. If the credentials are found to be true, 
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the doctrines ought to be admitted entire, and 
the veracity of them preſumed on the ſeal of the 
atteſtor, and the credit of the relators. And this 
is not the blind, and implicit belief the Roma- 
niſts contend for; only a tryal whether the cre- 
dentials alledged, are the evidences of truth ; 
whether the ſcriptures, recommended by them, 
are the oracles of God, who cannot lie; and 
whether the doctrines are, or not, the adulterate 
impoſitions of men; a tryal, by that authority, 
whether the doctrines are of God, worthy of 
Him to give us; and WF, to be ruled by, 
Rational creatures cannot be ſwayed, in their 
' judgments, by any thing, but evidence; and ra- 
tional Chriſtians cannot be made by any thing 
leſs, than conviction: compulſion may Wenn, 
but can ſolve no objections; it may make men 
ſeemingly of one mind, when really of none, 
that is good; it may make men ſecretly vicious, 
ſcarce will it religious. 

As we ſhould not load Chriſtianity with idle 
ſuperſtitions, or lax explications; neither ſhould 
we, with too much ſeyerity, deter men ; or, by 
throwing down its fences, leave it undefended, 
to invite proſelytes, who will never be true con- 
verts; or make alterations, merely to pleaſe thoſe, 
who ſeem not in a diſpoſition to be pleaſed with 
any thing, but what themſelves project. 


This 
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This would be only giving them greater oc- 
caſions of cavilling, as more hopes of ſucceeding ; 
and who, after all, will never be pleaſed, with 
any other alteration, but that of our whole po- 
lity ; the diffolution of our yu, and the clta- 
bliſhment of their own. 

This, thirdly, if any thing, ſhould make us 
the more earneſtly contend for that faith, which 
was delivered, as in ſcripture, to the ſaints, and, 
in its defence, to 2 — like men, and 
be ſtrong. 


For it is a great miſtake to imagine, that un- 
believers are to be feared, for any thing, but their 
preſumption, or, as if infidelity was really founded 
on reaſon, and ſupported by argument. What- 
ever it may pretend to, other, and better reaſons 
may be aſſigned for it; and of which Chriſtianity 
cannot avail itſelf, as being contrary to what it 

Deiſts, and Freethinkers, are generally men 
of bad education, or bad lives, who either never 
examined the proofs, or entertained any hopes of 
the promiſes of it; for before hope, there muſt 
of neceſſity be a belief of it, whoſe intereſt they 
think it is, it ſhould not be true ; who, therefore, 
eaſily ſuffer themſelves to believe it to be falſe, 
greedily liſtning to every flight argument, that 
favours their de, and flatters their judgment; 
and if ever they patiently attend to any thing, 


M 2 | | that 
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that makes againſt them, it is only to find out 
ſomewhat to object to it : eafily crediting what 
they wiſh to be true; averſe to every thing 
that convinces them of folly, that will lead them 
out of error ; loving darkneſs, which hides their 
deformity from them ; and hating the light, as it 
would diſplay their odiouſneſs, abate their ſelf- 
love, and make them abhor themſelves; as it 
would ſhew them, how much they have loſt, 
and how little they have gained, in exchange 
for their ſouls. 

The little light, they might banks they in- 
duſtriouſly ſhut cut, becauſe it points out their 


forfeit, and all their little ſkill is made uſe of, 
only to palliate, and defend ther miſconduct. 
Whereas, ſo clear is revelation, ſo convincing it's 
proofs, ſo very excellent it's precepts, and fo highly 
encouraging it's promiſes, half the pains, which 
they take to be * would make them true 


converts. 


As to religious diſputes, it is the 1 — 


of them that is moſt to be blamed; as to the 


illiterate, only the ill conſequence is moſt to be 


dreaded. Unanimity, no more than perfection, 
is to be expected; eſpecially in caſes, difficult, 
and dubious; when the ſeveral turns, tempers, 
and diſpolitions of mankind, are often as different, 
as the air they SON, 4 and the cuſtoms they 


are bred to, 
In 
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In things diſputable, it is no wonder men differ, 
though no manner of reaſon, why they ſhould 
diſagree; and no more reaſon have we to be angry 
with others, for ſeeing with their own eyes, and 
judging, and acting, according to their own con- 
ſciences, than they have, that we ſhould over- 
look theirs, and judge, and act by our own. And 
why ſee we the mote in our brother's _ when 
we diſregard the like in our own eyed 
All fr not the ſame objects, in the ſelf- ſame 
lights : all are not in the fame fituations, nor 
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have equal degrees of application, or judgment; x 
much leſs the ſame genius to improve, or incli- i 
nation to enquire, or leiſure, or ſtrength, to ad- — 
mit of laborious reſearches: neither have they 1 
the helps, and advantages, ſome, nay, all of this 9 
place, have, or at leaſt, may have; happy, if = 
they are but ſenſible of, and thankful for them, _— 
and, withal, make a due uſe of them. 61 
A free, rational, and impartial enquiry, ſuch | 
as our education fits us for, and the method of | ö 
it leads to, no one can blame, every one muſt + Fl 
encourage, when undertaken by ſuch as are pro- N i 
perly qualified, ſuch as proceed with due caution, 8 
and true judgment, and that will not be wiſe, _— 
above that which is written. As for ſuch as are 8 


obſtinate, let their own unſucceſsful conceits be 
their puniſhment, and neglect and thame, their 
| promotion. . 
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In points of neceflity, and to be known for 
ſalvation, and ſuch as are relative to practice, 


Revelation is ſufficiently clear, and it's meaning 
preciſe, if we will not quarrel about it, if we 


will but ſubmit to it; as alſo in higher points, 
if we will but attentively ſtudy, and compare 
the parallel paſſages, ſpiritual things with ſpiritual, 
Tet ſcripture be it's own, as it is it's beſt inter- 
preter ; if we will not, by foreign interpretations, 
wreſt it, or, forced conceits, torment it, and by 
explaining, puzzle it. 
If we come to holy writ, full of our own 
ſenſe, and not to learn the ſenſe of ſcripture 


if we come for argument, to defend our own 
ſyſtem by it, and not to deduce it; in every 
page, we ſhall fancy, we read, as we liſt; ſeeing 


indeed what we will, but not perceiving what 


- we ought to underſtand; and collecting every 
other meaning, but the true one. Such, in the 


Apoſtle's ſenſe, ſtudying to be wiſe, become fools, 
and fall much below the condition of madmen ; 


for theſe, from wrong principles, draw conclu- 


ſions, that are right; but thoſe, from the good 
ſcriptural ſenſe, know not how to draw any, but 
what is worſe than none, a bad one ; calling, and 
fondly ſubſtituting, the product of their own 


warm imaginations, arrant nonſenſe, for the true 


meanin g. 


But 
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But no ſcripture is of private interpretation, or 
as we arbitrarily pleaſe to explain it; but holy 
men, of old, ſpoke, as they were moved by the holy 
ſpirit, who directed their words to be expreſſive 
of His determinate will, agreable to the fixed ana- 


logy, and purport of faith. And for this faith, 
as delivered to the Saints, let us contend. 


Were there any improbabilities, or incon- 
ſiſtencies propoſed, as objects of faith, or any 
impoſſibilities for practice, infidelity would have 
more, than it ever yet had, to plead for it, reaſon, 
But as nothing of that kind has been fairly 
proved, however maliciouſly objected, the faith 
Nandeth ſtedfaſt, and it's impugners are left 
without any excuſe, but that of a ſtrange aſſu- 
rance; or any witneſs, but a bad one, a felf- 
condemned conſcience. : 
| Theſe are the obſtinate, that in ſcripture, are 
ſtiled Hereticks; deaf to perſuaſion, wilfully 
blind to conviction, whoſe mouths ſhould be 
ſtopped, whoſe minds muſt inform them, they 
are wrong; pretending to be wiſe, are made 


wicked fools, whoſe conſciences are accuſed, 
whoſe condemnation is juſt. 


If the righteous ſcarcely is ſaved, where ſhall 
| the ungodly, and the finner appear! But it is to 
be hoped, we are not of thoſe who draw back to 
perdition, but to the ſaving of the foul. Thoſe, 
who are led by — blinded oy 1 
c 
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biafſed by a wrong education, as too many of 
mankind have been, and ever will be, cannot be 
expected, as much as others of more learning, 
and leiſure to underſtand, or even to attend to 
the abſtruſe diſquiſitions of faith, or the ſolutions 
of doubts. It is ſufficient for them, that they do 
what they can ; believe as far, as their abilities 
will carry them, their circumſtances allow them, 
and their diligent, and faithful paſtors inform 
them; the reſt muſt be left to the infinite mercy 
of Him, whoſe goodneſs is over all his works, 
whoſe eyes are ever over the righteous, and his 
ears open unto their prayers : who, as he knows 
their neceſſities, will regard their infirmities ; 
but others, who have the opportunities, and enjoy 
the advantages of a more liberal education, which 
many others would rejoice at, but muſt be de- 
barred from, have the more reaſon to be careful, 
as well as to be grateful ; ſtudious to underſtand, 


and ſtrenuous to defend, and to hold faſt that form 


of found words, which maketh us not 
and that conſtitution, which is moſt metals 3 to 
it; and to profeſs that faith, and practiſe it, in 
that form, and that conſtitution, which beſt pre- 

_ ſerves it, in it's primitive purity, in it's greateſt 
perfection: neither ſubſtituting doctrines, not to 
de found in it; nor explaining away thoſe, that 
are; either to ſhew our ſuperior acuteneſs, in rai- 
ſing ; or dexterity, at ſolving difficulties, only of 
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our own making; neither treating it heedleſsly, 
or handling it deceitfully. 

And laſtly, that we not only conform to it 
ourſelves, but endeavour to make others to 
conform to it alſo; and, by a regular, and 


peaceable way of life, give no offence, in any 


thing; that we may diſarm thoſe, who want an 
occaſion of cavilling ; ſeemingly very forry there 


ſhould be ſo much ; when they would be grievi- 


ouſly diſappointed, ſhould there be none. Though 
perfection is not to be expected any where, a 


good converſation would be of uſe, towards it, 
every where: and by this only they can be in- 


rr 
communion, when they have no diſlike to our 


" That, tharebiee, in regued to SQzriſt, we 


make allowances for their prejudices, from a 


wrong education, and long-imbibed principles, not 


ſoon to be got over; which the aſperity of former 
: may have accidentally ſharpened ; which 
the milder behaviour of the preſent has happily 
ſoftened, and is ſtill bringing them to a better 
temper, and juſter way of thinking; to a truer 
ſenſe of our polity, and zheir duty; that we may 

all become one fold, under one ſhepherd, Jeſus 


Chriſt the head, and adorn the doctrine of our 
Saviour in all F. Sings 
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On the ESTABLISHMENT 
AND 
PROFESSION of CHRISTIANITY. 


HE words above prefixed I have already 
confidered * in regard to the evidence of 
Chriſtianity, I ſhall now beg leave to treat of 
them in reference to the profeſſion of it, amongſt 


Chriftians, I mean thoſe, who call themſelves 
lo, and the eſtabliſhment of it amongſt us. 


Firſt then, of the nature of our Chriſtian 
profeſſion ; 
Comparing the excellence of our religion, ahh 
ice of it; and our perſuaſion with our 
profeſſion ; from whence we may fee, whether 
any thing culpable, any objections drawn from 
J he latter, ought to affect, and prejudice the 
= former. 5 
I am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
ſays the Apoſtle St. Paul; and a greater than an 
Apoſtle ſays, Whoſoever is aſhamed of me, and 


2 Romans i. 16. 
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of my words, in this adulterous, and finful ge- 
neration, of him alſo will I be aſhamed. Now 
whether theſe paſſages be underſtood as parallel, 
fignifying, as in the common acceptation, the 
being aſhamed to avow what we believe, and 
practiſe what we profeſs ; or rather to fignify, a 
_ denial of the truths of religion, which may be 

done either by words, or actions, by fins of 
omiſſion, as well as commiſſion ; they are expla- 
natory of each other, and ſufficiently imply the 
unreaſonableneſs of incredulity, and neceffity of a 
true belief, and a conſiſtent conduct; and that 
nothing can juſtify a demal, or rejection of it, but 
what is to be found in it irrational, what is 
| ſhameful, and really exceptionable ; unworthy of 
God to propoſe as the terms of acceptance, as 
our means of ſalvation; or of man to receive 
as the ground of his faith, and rule of his actions. 
As it has been formerly proved, here let it be 
premiſed, that the Chriſtian faith comes recom- 
mended, and confirmed to us, by ſuch an autho- 
rity, and ſuch facts as cannot lie; and by ſuch 
witneſſes, and ſuch teſtimonies as have no reaſon 
to, and morally cannot be ſuppoſed to falſify : 
they having given us all the credentials of truth, 
that could be defired, and far more than ſinners 
could have expected 3 bearing the genuine marks 
of ſincerity, in all their doctrines, and of the 
Ru: upri ightneſs, in all their behaviour: the 


Ws lame 
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ſame truths, which they heard among many 
witneſſes, they having committed to faithful men, 
who taught others alſo ; the internal evidence, 
that drawn from the morality of their doctrines, 


is what only remains to compleat our ſyſtem of 


faith, concurring with that of our redemption. 
For the belief of our Meſſiah, and our falvation 

through him, as promiſed at the fall, mentioned 

at the end of the law, prefigured by the Paſchal 


Lamb, and predicted by every prophet, is the 


principal part of our creed, and our working 
out our falyation through him, who is an at- 


tonement, and plenary facrifice, by whom our 


imperfe& ſervices are rendered acceptable; 
Who is an interceſſor to reconcile us, our redeemer, 


and judge. This is the religion, which we ought to 


profeſs ; and is what is clearly explained, by the 
Apoſtle to the Hebrews : otherwiſe, we know lit- 
tle of the meaning of the law, and leſs of the 
ſpirit of the Goſpel. 

I fay then, nothing in this profeſſion can be con- 
temptible, but what is mean, debaſing, diſhonour- 
able: and ſurely, that which is the ornament of 


our nature, which is the perfection of morality ; 


which elevates the foul from Earth to Heaven, 
cannot be termed mean ; nothing that inculcates 
the greateſt generoſity, that inſpires us with a 


true, and conſiſtent love for ourſelves, and our 


country; for all mankind; for enemies as for 


friends ; 
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friends ; for others, as well as ourſelves, can be 
debaſing: nothing that enforces by the ſtrongeſt 
ſanctions all our obligations, ſocial ties, and re- 
lative duties, that purifies the heart, that ſancti- 
fies its motions, and ſpiritualizes all it's affections; 
nothing that ſets before us a crown of glory, as 
the great prize of our heavenly calling, can be 
diſhonourable; that calls on us by whatever 
things are pure, whatever things are honeſt, what- 


ever things are lovely, whatever are of good 


report, to think on theſe things can be unbe- 
coming. 

Nox, though it promiſe rewards, is it, in us, 
' mercenary ; or is it leſs our duty, or the virtue 


leſs of obeying it; fince it is acting in conformity 
to the right principles of our nature ; and with 
an aim to our ultimate happineſs ; and with a due 
regard to that divine will, which alone can fanc- 


tify the act, and render it meritorious ; which 


alone can ſecure the obligations of virtue, and 
enforce their obſervance ; influencing the affec- 


tions, by keeping them within bounds, or direc- 
ting them to their proper objects; checking them 
not to be detrimental, limiting them only to 
make them the more uſeful. And in this the 
great utility of it may be eafily ſeen from, and 
exemplified by, the ſtate of the world, where 
Chriſtianity was never profeſſed, compared with 


that where it is, or has been diſplayed, in it's 
purity, 


_ - — 
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purity, and feen in it's primitive luſtre! And how 


much it has made men wiſer, and better, the 
cultivation of arts, a civility of manners, befides 


the improvements in every thing laudable, ſuffici- 


ently evince. 


But to this, Secondly, the little influenee of it 


on the mind, or the bad lives of Chriſtians are 


ſtill made objections, and always indeed will be, 


as they are very apparently a ſcandal to it, but 


no real argument againſt it; finee they are every 
where condemned by it; and it is one thing to 


be a Chriſtian, in the knowledge, and letter, but 


widely different, in the fpirit, and practice of it. 


Would we judge of it from praQtice, we muſt 


to the preſent. Were we to review either the 


ity, and exemplary uprightneſs of the 
Apoſtles, and primitive Fathers, which the Apo- 


logiſts quote, and even pagan hiſtorians com- 
mend; we might ſee abundant reaſon to be con- 


vinced of the real excellence of our religion; none 


2 in ſo good a cauſe, none to be 

ed of ſuch a profefiion. 
n — 

force of example, the prejudice of education, 


and the prevalence of cuſtom, that, though many 
are, by all the motives of duty, and of intereſt, 
daily invited, not many mighty men embrace it, 
1 . — 
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of our nature, the 


* 


their being ready for any form of religion, wh vl 
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few only are elected, and however they may ap- 
prove of it ſecretly, they care not openly to 
profeſs it, and reſolutely to perſiſt in it, but by 
fooliſh, they imagine prudential, compliances ; 


| that is, unleſs the hopes of honours call them to 


it, ang the fears of forfeiting them make them 
continue in it. 
This cannot be attributed to any thing of 


religion, but to it's oppoſite, the want of it; to 


for no religion ; as ſome of them, pleading againſt 
any fixed places for it, have ſtrenuouſly contended, 


that God ſhould be worſhipped any where ; when 
they only meant to wo 


rſhip him no where. 

The decency of our publick worſhip, or the 
external ſhew of piety in our congregations, the 
ſtrictneſs of the doctrine the miniſters preach, or 
the ſoundneſs of the faith the people profeſs, are 


little available in the eye of Him, who ſeeth not 


as man ſeeth, without a correſpondent holineſs, 
integrity, and inoffenſiveneſs of behaviour; which 
are more efficacious, as more ftriking, than dry 
N 

Yet next to the truth of this, nothing has 
been, I will not ſay, more maliciouſly obſerved, 
than the want of it; and the promiſcuouſneſs of 
our aſſemblies, made an objection, a pretence at 
leaſt, for not worſhiping with us at all; which, if 
it may be called an objection, will be found almoſt 


un- 
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unavoidable, and conclude againſt any forms, or 
publick worthip whatſoever. 

And as it is an objection to all public wor- 
ſhip, and all religious aſſemblies, which from their 
very nature, as conſiſting of many bad compared 
with the few truly good of mankind ; it will 
alſo conclude againſt the prayers, and endeavours 
of thoſe, wo moſt ought to aſk, as they really 

moſt need, the pity of God, and the en of 
their brethren. 

In ſhort, if public worſhip tends to the r 
of God, and the benefit of mankind; any un- 
worthineſs of a few, or ſuppoſe of many, will 
not prevent the good effects of the others more 
devout; rather for the ſake of the few righteous, 
many have been ſaved, and turned unto righte- 
ouſneſs; as here their devotion is inflamed, and 
true zeal is brightened by the examples, and joint 
endeavours of a whole congregation ; which has 
this remarkable promiſe from our Saviour, an 
earneſt of his aſſiſtance, and aſſurance of a well- 
| grounded hope, that, where tio, or three are 
thus, in his name, and under his influence ga- 
thered together, there will He be aiding, and 
cooperating with the Holy Spirit ; which, however 

_ difputed by the Infidel, who has, by his own con- 

feſſion, no portion in it, is earneſtly hoped for, en- 
' deavoured at, and comfortably perceived in all his 
undertakings, eſpecially in theſe his ordinances, 
by the faithful, ” As 
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As to any faults in this, or any other reſpect, 
allowances, in certain circumſtances, ought to be 
made; and the moſt intelligent, and the beſt men, 
who ever are the molt candid, will make them; 
| fince, in many things we offend all; and perfection 
| is rather to be aimed at, to be wiſhed for, than 
8 expected, in this life. Vet it muſt be con- 
7 feſſed, as it is too apparent, and never enough to 


f be lamented, that the cold, irreverent conduct of 

ſome, as well as the indiſcreet, fiery zeal of more, 
y have made moſt others aſhamed of them, who F 
= could not, or would not, bluſh for themſelves. 5 
1 The extravagance of enthuſiaſm has introduced a 6 
e ſecret luke warmneſs, or indifference in ſome, and F 
S, an open contempt, and profaneneſs in others. 
_ Again, the ill conduct of others has given of late 
d an unhappy occaſion, in ſome, who were glad of 
at taking any, where really was no juſt cauſe of 
:s 8 ſeparation; expecting, as they pretend, greater per- 
m fection, and more edification in their private aſſem- 


7 blies; taking unto themſelves teachers, having 
itching ears: which, with thoſe, who differ from 

them, may be the ſeeds of farther contention. 
But the ſervant of the Lord, would he obſerve 
the commands of his Lord, muſt not ſtrive, muſt 

not quarrel, though he ought to contend for the 
faith ; though that word of faith only, which was 
delivered to the faints, which was heard among 
ts "=O ""_ 
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many witneſſes, which was committed to faith- 
ful men; and that form of found words, which 
has been ſo happily eſtabliſhed amongſt us; he 
muſt be gentle to all, of every perſuaſion, how 
unfortunately ſoever differing from him, as every 
other method will but exaſperate. He muſt be 
apt to teach, as willing, as able to inform 
them better: patient of contradiction ; for this 
muſt be expected, from all thoſe eſpecially, that 
are trained up in the ſchools of contention ; with 
early-inſtilled prejudices againſt our religious eſta- 
bliſhment, with a mean opinion of our methods 
of education, of our abilities, of our learning; 
and an utter contempt of our church, it's diſci- 
pline, and its authority. 
Vet we muſt in charity, hoping better thing of 
them, bear with their ſcruples, without encoura- 
ging them in any errors, any follies, or extrava- 
gancies ; or if it ſhould be neceſſary to probe, 
not making thoſe wounds to bleed, which time, 
and a better treatment hath, or may cure; as 
much as lieth in us, living peaceably with thoſe, 
that dwell ſecurely by us, ever in meekneſs in- 
ſtructing thoſe that oppoſe. 
And when with ſuch a temper, controverſies 
are, for controverſies may ariſe among the beſt 
of men, and ſhall be undertaken with ſuch views, 


and ſuch moderation conducted; they will not 
be 


objections are raiſed, and appeals 
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be ſo dangerous to the parties, nor ſo very offenſive 
to the weak, yet well-wiſhers to our cauſe, the 
cauſe of truth ; many difficulties will be cleared 
up, many abſtruſe paſſages gxplained, and many 
doubts folved; as more able, and wiſer heads 
have been ſet at work, only to ſatisfy the minds, 
and explain difficult truths to the capacities of 
the weak, and illiterate; and many, and great 


have been the advantages. 


Hence merit is encouraged to ſhine forth, and 


exert itſelf; the oracles of truth are more nar- 


rowly watched, and kept uncorrupt; and when 
Is to them made, 
they are diligently ſearched, and more accurately 


examined; and hence, I believe, it may with 
juſtneſs be affirmed, that never ſince the apoſtoli- 


cal age were the doctrines better underſtood, 
than at preſent ; and I wiſh it could be faid, with 
equal juſtneſs, practiſed. 
Hence give me leave to obſerve, and infer, 


firſt, that a free, and rational inquiry, into the 


evidences, and truths of religion, muſt be always 
of ſervice ; and the ſcriptures, which alone con- 
tain them, ought not to be denied to any, as 


manifeſtly intended for the uſe, and benefit of all: 

as in neceſſary matters they are ſufficiently clear; 
the ignorance of them, in this * if 
not in any, is anpardonable. 


O 2 


and keeping them in ſubjection to the papal 
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As to matters, confeſſedly incomprehenſible ; if 
they are above us, if not intended to be thoroughly 
known by us at preſent ; any miſapprehenſion of 
them will not be fo inexcuſable, as a contempt 
of them; or, as our ignorance of what we might 
have known, or negle&t of what we ought to 
have done, where our capacities, and abilities 
were adequate, and very ſufficient. f 

Other matters, that are reputed indifferent, 
or are of the imagination, rather curious, than 
uſeful, may be diſpenſed with, by fuch, as know 
better how to employ themſelves, about buſineſs 
of their own, than about the idle reveries of thoſe, 
that have none. 


learned, the ſcriptures ſhould ſuffer ; as they have 


and of coming at the knowledge of the truth ; 
if more good is done by allowing, than evil is 
prevented, by denying them to the generality ; 
certainly, this good, actually done, ſhould over- 
balance any evils, only ſurmiſed. 
But it is well known for what ſiniſter ends they 
are denied in Roman Catholic countries; in ſhort, 
for the arbitrary power of their prieſts ; for their 
impoſing whatever interpretations, doctrines, or 
ſetters they pleaſe on the minds of the blind ; 


uſurpation ; the Pope's ſupremacy, and infallibility 
qa. being 


And if, after all, is oe leads of fs an 55 


opportunities of diveſting themſelves of error, 
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being now the grand, and, Thad almoſt faid, theonly 
points they fo ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on; and the rea- 
fon is plain, as they neceſſarily, and very naturally, 
lead to, and infer all the reſt. 


And here, ſecondly, it is to be conſidered, as 
it has been too much experienced, it is much 
ſtill to be feared, in all diſputes, as in parties of 


every kind, prejudice, and paſſion, as they ever 


obſtruct the free courſe of the Goſpel; and in 
none have they more been ſeen, where they 
leaſt of all ſhould have been, than in matters of 


Religion; and none have been attended with more 


deplorable conſequences. 
But no more are theſe to be charged on the 
Goſpel, than thoſe devaſtations occaſioned by the 


abuſes of it, which it was intended to prevent, 
can be imputed to our Law. For both, like the 
beſt things, may be perverted moſt efficaciouſly, 


to the worſt ends, by bad men, whoſe nature 
neither can change, and whoſe miſchief, as it is 
generally covert, who can foreſee or prevent ? 


Thirdly, As to mere differences in, or about forms, 
or tenets of it; errors are natural ; and none need 
to be ſurpriſed at them, unleſs men were, or could 
be, created all- perfect, and infallible ; or could 
make themſelves IT and unblameable, 

As 


had, ever will have, a very great influence, and 
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102 ON THE ESTABLISHMENT, &c. 


As all men, who think at all, acknowledge 
the more momentous, or neceſſary parts of faith 
for ſalvation ; as they appeal to, and will try their 
faith by the ſcripture ; whatever, or how errone- 
ous ſo ever, interpretations are put on it, the 
foundation ſtandeth ſure, and it's ſtructure un- 
ſhaken ; Chriſt the corner ſtone of his ſpiritual 
building, and whoſoever believeth in him, ſhall 
not, and need not, be confounded : for, as on a 
rock, on the true belief, and confeſſion of the 
Meſſiah, is the church built; and the gates, and 
powers of hell, as it is promiſed, ſhall never pre- 
vail againſt . 
It is not in the power of any on earth to com- 
mand ſucceſs; nor of any doctrine impoſed, how- 
ever right, to oblige irreſiſtably, or without 
proper, and previous conviction, to induce even 
an aſſent; or of any religion, or any obligation, to 
force a compliance; powerfully it may perſuade, 
by laying down it's evidences, and advantages; or 
dkter, by diſplaying the conſequent inconveniences; 
any thing farther would be inconſiſtent with the 
nature of the obliged, and the true notion of 
moral obligation. 
As the Scriptures are laid kites us, as the cer- 
tain rules of our faith, and our manners; fo 
plain in the points moſt momentous, that he that 
runs may read them; as our faith ſtands not on 
a few difficult, or — texts, but on many 
_ clearer 
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clearer, and more intelligible; which, duly com- 
pared, and well interpreted, make up a conſiſtent 
ſcheme of the analogy of faith; as we have all 
the evidences of their being genuine, that can be 
expected; if any will not be convinced by the 
words, or perſuaded by the authority of Moſes 

and the Prophets, of Chriſt, and all his Apoſtles, 
and by the teſtimony, and the creeds, of the 
primitive Fathers, and Apologiſts, men of abilities, 
and of credit, who conſtantly profeſſed, and 
bravely died for the faith; neither will they be 
perſuaded, though one ſhould riſe from the dead. 
Even this aſſurance has been afforded, and more 
there cannot be, and that vouchſafed by God 
himſelf, and to all men extenſively, and by choſen 
eye- witneſſes, neither deceived themſelves, nor im- 
poſing on others, infallibly confirmed to us; and 
yet there are infidels, men of weak heads, or bad 
hearts, whoſe intereſt they think it is, as they 
eſteem it their privilege, not to be reſtrained by 
reaſon, though never ſo cogent ; or to liſten to any 
arguments, but what coincide with their notions, 
full of prejudices, and ill- grounded ſurmiſes, born 
in vanity, brought up in ſenſuality, grown mature 
in iniquity, ending in atheiſm : promiſing them- 

ſelves liberty, they are the very bond-flaves of fin, 
the boaſted heirs of perfection, yet, in fact, in the 
| = of coruptins, the very ſons of perdition ; 


who, | 
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who, if they ſee, will not, or dare not, per- 
ceive ; if they hear, are afraid to, or will not, 
underſtand ; leſt they ſhould come to the know- 
of the truth, which is only in Chriſt Jeſus ; i. e. 
leſt their twilight ſcience ſhould be cleared up 
by the perfecter lights of the Goſpel : their ſelf- 
ſufficiency be convinced of numberleſs defects, 
and their over-weening pride be humbled by 
the confeſſion of error; imploring pardon for fin, 
and working out, with an unaccuſtomed fear, and 
trembling, what hopes they can have of falvation, 
in the bitter pangs of repentance. 5 
For if they come ſo far, as to a ſenſe of their 
own guilt, and God's juſtice; of their great un- 
worthineſs, and his infinite purity ; what hopes 
will they entertain of that mercy, which they 
have fo frequently abuſed ; or, what from that 
religion, they have always deſpiſed ; or from the 
_ imputed merits of Him, they have not acknow- 
ledged : or what title to his mercy, when they 
have ſogrievouſly, fo very frequently, done deſpite 
to the ſpirit of grace; not confidering, that his 
forbearance was not of forgiveneſs, his long ſuf- 
fering only to lead them to a ſpeedy repentance. 
a religion, which they imagine is againſt them; 
fach encouraging truths, or ſuch eafy, ſuch rea- 
ſonable terms of ſalvation, if they will be directed 
: to, 
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to, if they will not cauſeleſely reject them: would 
the wicked, in the midſt of their pleaſures reflect, 
would they ſincerely repent, would they turn 
away from the wickedneſs, which they have 
committed, would they do that which is law- 
ful, and right, they ſhall fave their fouls alive. 
But if they obſtinately perſiſt in their wilful 
blindneſs, if they reject the offers, which are gra- 
ciouſly made them, will not the Lord viſit for 
theſe things, will he not be avenged on ſuch a 
nation as this? The Jews were rejected, becauſe 
of their unbelief; and their puniſhment was the 
ſeverer, in proportion to their obſtinacy ; of how 
much ſorer puniſhment, ſhall thoſe infidels be 
thought worthy, who, when from children they 
| know, or might have known, theſe truths, tram 
ple under foot the ſon of God, counting the 
very blood, by which we are redeemed, an un- 
holy thing, and ungratefully blaſpheme the very 
God that created them? 

But let us not ceaſe in pity to pray fir them, 
and for their ſpeedy converſion, who cannot, or 
who will not, take pity on, and pray for them 
ſelves. And as for their fakes, fo for our own, 
O pray for the peace of our Jeruſalem! they 
ſhall proſper that love thee. Peace be within 
thy walls, and proſperity within thy palaces ; 
for my brethren, and companions fakes, I will 
now ſay, peace be within thee : yea for the houſe 
of the Lord our God, I will ſeek to do thee good. 
_— Diſſer- 
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| DISSERTATIONS on MAN, 
CONTINUED. 


III. | 
I. Of Man, in his preſent State. 
II. Of his Conduct, and Characten. 
AN is a being, conſiſting of a foul, and 
body ; by this, he is allied to the infe- 
rior parts of this viſible world; by that, to 
the higher order of beings, which the aſcending 
ſcale of things, the face of nature, as well as ſound 
faith, make us believe, are in ſome inviſible ſtate 
of exiſtence. A reflection on the one will keep us 
from any undue ſenſe of our abilities, from ſelf- 
ſufficiency, and pride; on the other, from any 
abje& thoughts, meanneſs, or deſpondency : a 
right conſideration, therefore, of our preſent ſtate, 
and whether it has a reference to another, may de- 
ſerve a ſerious attention. 5 
View the fame man in Pride, and in Plenty, 
amidſt friends in proſperity, in his gay hours, and 
glory; and in adverſity, in abjectneſs, amidſt 
enemies, eating the bread of affliction ; you 
ſee him, generally, as different in his internal 
temper, as in his outward condition; and ſcarce 
is there any thing to denote him the fame, ex- 
cept his nd nie and Rature 3. which, fie 
8 
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frequent infirmities, cares, and age will greatly 
impair, and alter. 

A reflection on the bright, and the dark ſide of 
this picture of man, may, poſſibly, give us ſtill 
juſter notions; and, on compariſon of the one with 
the other, a truer eſtimate of the goods, and 


evils of life; and, conſequently, better notions of 


our preſent ſtate, than, in a hurry of buſineſs, or 


pleaſure, or in any prefling, or any proſperous cir- 
cumſtances, we are apt to receive ; and teach us 
to ſet a proper value on the one, and make a due 


improvement from the other. 
Here is no ſuch thing as abſolute rerfection, 
All life is progreſſive, ſtill aiming at ſomething 


above, and beyond it. All is chequered ; every 
character is of a mixt nature: every landſcape has 


it's beauties, and deformities, it's ſmooth, and rug- 
ged parts; it's ſtrait paths, and it's obliquities. 


Not always the faireſt is the moſt profitable re- 


gion, nor the moſt delightful ſpot the beſt cul- 


| tivated, or moſt fertile. 

Every thing is double, and has two kinds of 
uſes : every thing is contraſted : and the more 
uncomely parts ſet off the more comely. The 


ſame holds in the political, as well as natural ſtate 
of things. Some, as under parts, are neceſſary 
to, and ſupport, the higher ; all equally uſeful 
in their reſpective ſituations, mutually depending 
on, ſubſervient to, and ſuſtaining each other. 
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Hopes, and fears, rewards, and puniſhments, 
or, in ſhort, pleaſures, and pains, as the prinCi- 
ples of them, enter into the compoſition of every 
nature, and are the two grand inſtruments, in the 
hands of providence, in the moral government of 
this world; or, rather, the effects, through ſe- 
condary cauſes, of his power, or permiſſion - 
thoſe again raiſe our hopes, and fears, as the 
others influence us to things preſent ; theſe impel 
us to the future; they ſpur us on either to bear, 
or forbear, to act, or not, as we apprehend our 
happineſs will be affected. 

Our apprehenſion then is ts meaſure of things 
ſenſible; whatever, therefore, works on our ap- 
prehenſions, influences our judgment, our affec- 
tions, our actions; and, as our ſeveral ſenſes are 
the receptacles of ſuch external impreſſions, they 
are vehicles, to the ſoul, of things external; as they 
are adapted to our ſituation: our pleaſures, or 
pains, and our well, or ill-being, are conſonant 
to ſuch impreſſion. 

It is obvious, that the moral world is affected 
by the natural, and the inward ſtate of our 
minds is much influenced by the outward con- 

dition of life. The tranquility of the Philofopher 
is greatly owing to his domeſtic caſe ; and many 
a pleaſing contemplation, to the delights of rural 
retirement. Wherefore, that ancient doctrine of 


the Stoics, both about ſtating what things are, 
and 
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and what not in our power, as the apprehenſion 
apparently is not in our power, ſeems not more 
accurate, than their ſtating externals as not to be 
regarded, and as having no influence on our hap- 
pineſs. For while we are in this preſent ſtate, 
ſurrounded, as we are, with ſenſible objects, the 
ſource of all knowledge; and theſe are productive, 
according to our taſtes, ſenſibility, and tempers, 
of various degrees, and different ideas of pleaſure, 
and pain ; according to the uſe of, and our ap- 


plication to them, will be our reſpective impreſ- 


ſions, and colours of life. 


And, though, I grant, ſenſations may be greatly 


altered by our judgments ; and our affections, by 
our meditations ; yet wholly to change old, per- 


haps, may be as impoſſible, as to make any new 
* : the whole buſineſs of the mind ſeems 
to be only to keep up the balance of the affections; 

to regulate, and not to let the ſenſible get the 


impre 


dominion over our reaſon; to alleviate any preſent 
_ pains, by the reflection on their beneficial uſes, and 


the hopes of better things to come: not to think 


of extirpating, but rigatly forming our paſſions to 
their proper objects, and that in ſuch degrees, and 
proportions, as the balance of nature requires. 

To palliate the ſenſe of our ills, and heighten 
that of our goods, Philoſophers frequently, and 


very wiſely, indeed, direct us to look to thoſe 


*. us, conſidering that we might have been 


in 
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110 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 

in their ſtate, and, but for the mercy of God, as 
great objects of compaſſion, liable to thoſe very 
misfortunes, we deplore in them ; which a happy 


exemption from ought rather to be a founda- 


tion for pity towards them, and contentment for 
ourſelves, than any ground of real murmuring 


againſt the appointer of them; or any complaining 
of our ſtate, which is only chargeable on our in- 
85 firmities, and ſhort - ſightedneſs. A Ibereas a 


due confideration of theſe ills, as well as the goods, 
will alſo teach us juſter notions, and probably 
make us more chearful in our ſtate, more chari- 


table to others, and more thankful to providence 
for what we have, and what we hope for; and 


more religious towards him, for the preven- 
tion, or removal of any ills, our demerits have 
brought on us ; 5 
we have been unhappily deprived of. 

A diffidence of ourſelves, and + alia 
providence; a due ſenſe of our own weakneſs, 
and infirmities, and a firm belief of His ability, 
and willingneſs to relieve us, are the only ſure 
ground of confidence, as alſo of comfort, and 


dur very beſt guide through this chan geable 


world, in our paſſage to a better, more per- 


manent. All other confiderations, in the time of 
public calamity, or private diſtreſs, as indeed all 
other aids, and ſupports, will be found as vain, 


and ineffectual, as a broken reed, which, if a man 


leans 
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leans on, will only run into his hand, and wound 
him the deeper the more he relies on it. Happy 


is he, whoſe ſhield is his conſcience, his inno- 


cence his comfort, whoſe hope is in the promiſes 


of mercy, whoſe ſtay is upon his God! and may 
omniſcience be ever his guide, and omnipotence 


his ſafeguard, againſt the overflowing torrents of 
luxury, and ſenſuality, which ſeem to be gaining 
on us daily, threatning to undermine the founda- 
tion of every virtue, deſtroying the principles, 


debafing the minds, and debauching the morals 


of people of all ranks. If we know theſe things, 
happy are we if, we avoid them ! very happy, if 
we are not too late convinced, by dear-bought 
experience. If you are of an open temper ; they 


will think you an eafy prey, and many will have 


defigns upon you: if of a reſerved; you have 


dark defigns of your own, are not to be 


truſted, and they will be aware of you. Few 


know how to manage in life, till they are 
almoſt ready to go out of it, or how dexterouſſy 


to eſcape ſnares, without paying dear for their 
ns, 6 „ 


II. Rxperience is every day teaching us s fome- 


thing: if it takes off from our old, it is only to 


add new principles of knowledge, and conduct. 


Life is imperfect; every thing is advancing to 


A _— Old age is that advanced ſtate, full 


of 
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of experience, and prudence. Could we move on, 
with the laſt ſum of acquired wiſdom, as Phi- 
loſophers ſay, with the laſt acquired velocity; 
we ſhould appear like comets, our progreſs would 
be ſo rapid: but our ſtrength, or vigour fails, in 


proportion as our wifdom advances. 


The old man ought not to expect the 8 
of the young; nor this, the wiſdom of the old. 

The one has had his day, the other is ſpringing 
up to it. With their ſtages, their taſtes, and 
enjoyments vary. The pleaſures of youth are in- 
conſiſtent with the gravity of the old man; as he 

is not fitted for them, and when we find any, as 
probably we may find ſome, acting out of cha- 
racter, every one ſees how incongrous it is; and 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, it is a ſole- 
ciſm, in behaviour. 

There is then a propriety of conduct, anſwer- 
able to our condition of life, and our character 
is much earlier fixed, than we are, at firſt, apt 
to imagine, and our reception in the world, is 
agreeable to it. The knowledge of ourſelves, and 
the relations we ſtand in to others, cannot be 
too early recommended; and what character we 
would chuſe to bear, ſince ſome character we 
muſt, ſhould very ſoon be conſidered. A good 
one, no doubt, every one would be deſirous of, 
as none elſe is of value; no other will ſtand 
the teſt of examination, or ſupport a recom- 
mendation. | Every 


e r 


FP 
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Every man has a ſtation to fill, ſome dutier 
to perform, ſome buſineſs to tranſact, ſince ſome 
character, or other is to be ſuſtained ; for praiſe, 
or infamy are the conſtant attendants, as good, or 


bad conſequences generally reſult from every action. 


Few, very few acts are, or can be, in this ſtate, ol 
an inſignificant kind: and ſince ſomething muſt 
be done, as our active powers, and inclinations 


require it; why is not a good courſe to be fol- 


| lowed, why not a good character to be aimed at, 


and good habits to be formed, which may be of 


ſervice ? ſince good ones are as eaſy to be acqui- 


red, at firſt ; and with leſs difficulty, than moſt 


undergo, in the acquifition of bad; when th-. 


one will be attended with beneficial conſequences, 
at preſent ; and the other, if with the pleaſure of 


lin for a ſeaſon, will have more pernicious effects 


hereafter : fince, in this moral government, which 


is to be continued, under the ſame ſuperintendant, 


and judge, the natural conſequences are here, 
and will be found to be hereafter judicial, as the 


judicial, at preſent, are natural. 


0 


. 
Our ConsTiTuTion, ConDUcT, and 
Progreſs towards PERFECTION. 
UR ſenſes are admirably ſuited to our con- 
dition, and our internal ſenſe correſponds 
to external objects ; and the impreſſions are 
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114 DISSERTATIONS ON MAN. 
anſwerable to the attention, which is employed 
about them. A greater exquiſiteneſs of pleaſure, 
or pain, the natural reſults of them, or a greater 
ſenſibility, than we, at preſent, have, would 
not anſwer the ends, our Maker had in view. 
What gives us now a moderate degree of pleaſure 
would but affect us too ſtrongly, occaſion us pain, 
interrupting that harmony, and overturning that 
balance, which, it was the intention of nature, 
ſhould be maintained ; and every prudent man, 
for his own beſt intereſt, will endeavour to preſerve, 
by moderating his affections ſo well, that external 
objects, and pleaſures may not engroſs all his 
time, and purſuits: nor ſhould we ſo far 
withdraw our attention, as to negle& them, when 
they were intended to relieve, to ſweeten us, on 
our journey of life; to take off the edge of what 
ſeverities we have, as well as to prepare us for 

what we may further expect to meet with. 
Our conſtitutions are alſo ſuited to our climates. 
Every foil has it's peculiar plants, and herbs; 
theſe have their peculiar deſires, and averſions. 
Art may introduce others; but their growth is 
but ſickly ; every thing ſhews it to be an exotic, 
the work of art. It's proper province is only to 
ſecond the works of nature, which ever thrive 
beſt, when by {kill reduced, kept, within bounds, 
from growing luxuriant : when their ſpirit, 
their force is exerted right, and in the way it 
ſhould 
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go of good order; then luxuriance becomes ex- 
cellence. The fame analogy holds in the rational 
ſpecies. 

Man is full of contrary paſſions, ſtrange in- 
conſiſtencies, and wild extravagancies ; unlefs his 
imagination is governed by reaſon, . his judgment 
informed, and his affections are directed to their 
proper objects; and even here moderated in their 
purſuits, and theſe purſuits tempered as to the 
degrees of intenſeneſs. 5 
The utmoſt exertion of their faculties is but 
fortitude heroic, which muſt be moderated by 
wiſdom. The planetary world is kept, in due 
order, by a double force impreſſed, and the cen- 
tripetal is a counterpoiſe to the projectile. 
Every habit, and cuſtom is a force upon na- 
ture; a reſtraint on inclination ; if good, it is a 
curb on the bad, and fo inverſely. Education, and 
government are reſtraints of that kind; directories 
to what is right; neither of them can give fa- 
culties, but both may ſo much improve them, 
that they will ſeem extraordinary, by their ſuperior 
degree of excellence. 

We are entruſted with the care, and manage- 
ment of ourſelves, yet not without the divine 
aſſiſtance ; nor with this, to the commiſſion of 
any thing ill, for that we are wholly accountable, 
as it is all of our own doing, refuſing to liſten to 
the 6 of reaſon, the ſuggeſtions of con- 
Q2 ſcience, 
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ſcience, the voice of God; and, what is worſe, 
acting againſt the light of our minds, and the 
conviction of what is wrong, at the inſtigation 
bf the wicked one. This was the ſenſe of our 
pious anceſtors, and thus it is ſtill retained, in 


the form of indictments. 


II. Our faculties we may advance; for by good 
uſe they are improveable, by neglect they dege- 
nerate, and become uſeleſs. Hence exerciſe is 
their good, and their proper province. 

If a facility of acting be only acquired by 
habit; then even virtue, like all other habits, 
is, by exerciſe, to be acquired, and, by repeated 
acts, to be improved: otherwiſe, by omiſſions 
of what is right, as well as commiſſions of 
what is wrong, it will degenerate into vice, 
which is it's reverſe, the corruption of our nature, 

the debilitating, and debafing our mental, and 
bodily faculties, the defilement of the foul, which, 
in purity, ought to have been preſerved, as the 
image of God. Revelation was to convince us 
of it, and of the inſufficiency of the law of nature, 
when once man had finned; and the neceſſity of 
an atonement, to fatisfy offended juſtice. The 


whole judaical law was to lead men unto Chriſt, 


for that plenary atonement ; for which the ſa- 
crifices, and propitiations, under the law, were 


inſufficient, at beſt, but partial, and prefigurative 
of 
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of it. Chriſtianity, therefore, concludes all under 
ſin, and the dominion of Satan; ſhewing us the 
way of diſengaging, of freeing ourſelves from 
that bondage, by the belief of that ſatisfaction, 
that reconciliation made of us, through our Sa- 
viour, taking on him our fins, and dying for us, 
and in our ſtead ; and, laſtly, by conforming to his 
_ doctrine, and copying his example, which is the 
adorning, the perfecting our human nature, tranſ- 
forming it into divine, putting off the old man 
with his deeds, affections, and luſts, which are 
corrupt ; and putting on the new man, which is 
renewed in pureneſs, in knowledge, after the 
image, or ſimilitude of Him, that created him. 

View him now in a ſtate of grace; though on 
earth, having his converſation in heaven ; going 
on from ſtrength to ſtrength, from perfection 
unto perfection, till the world recedes, and all it's 
pleaſures vaniſh before him. When convinced of their 
vanity, exalted in proſpect, big with the hopes of 
immortality, in God's due time, he launches into 
an happy eternity. 


III. If creation be the free gift of God, and 
our allotments of perfection, and happineſs are 
according to his will; if all life is progreſſive, 
it cannot be maintained, that any creatures are, 
or ought to have been made all equal; or even 
that man is as perfect, as he was at firſt created; 

1 
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or as happy, as he is capable of ever being; or 


our faculties as noble, or their views as extenſive, 
as they may be: it would give us little encou- 
ragement, as it would leave us no room for moral, 
or any kind of improvements; or for nature to be 
aſſiſted, and meliorated by art this would, in 
fome meaſure, make man a mere moving machine, 
and his Creator a neceſſary agent: nor can his law 
of nature be more perfect, his duties more immu- 
table, than his ſtate, and relations, from whence 
they reſult, and to which they are to be referred. 

Man, then, is here in an imperfect, as in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate; ſtill aiming at, and aſpiring after 
ſomething above, and beyond it. And all his life 
is a continual improving, and gradually advancing 
towards it : for this end, his faculties are made ca- 
pable of higher improvements, and greater degrees 
of ſtrength, and of excellence. And, in our own 
| ſpecies, as well as every other, creatures exiſt in ſe- 

veral ſtages of life, and different ſtates of perfection, 
different degrees of abilities, and endowments, and 
capacities of action, and, in one ſtate, and method 
of diſcipline, very different from themſelves; or, at 
leaſt, from what they might have been in another. 
As from infancy to maturity, and onward ſtill to 
old age, we find further degrees of advancement; 
even where the external ſenſes are impaired, the 
internal ſenſe ĩs ſtronger from that decay. As in the 
natural, thus it is in the moral ſtate; though the 
_ outward 
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outward decays the inward man, the ſpiritual yet is 
renewed. And, in the ſpiritual world, there is a 
progreſſion, and we naturally grow up, till by 
continually greater acquirements of virtue, and ac- 
ceſſions of likeneſs, we bring forth the ripe fruits 
in their ſeaſon: we become, by our changes, 
prepared for glory, in a newneſs of life 
death being only our paſſage to it; not the 
deſtruction, but diſſolution of our corporeal, and 
animal powers; and, at moſt, can only ſuſpend 
them in a ſtate of inaction, till, in due time, 
they are reunited to their former nature, and A 
like ſtate of ſenſibilty. 

Thus the godly are, in ſcripture, repreſented, 
as going on from glory to glory, till they arrive at 
it's meridian height of ſplendor. The path of the 

righteous, ſays SoLoMoN, is as the bright light 
of the riſing ſun, ſhining brighter, and brighter, 
unto mid-day! As, then, there is a proper ex- 
cellence, peculiar to every ſpecies of creatures, or 
order of beings; and as, in the natural world, God 
created every thing good, and, as ſuch, in it's 
kind perfect; fo in the moral world, of rational, 
and intelligent creatures, there are capacities, 
and faculties, there are perfections, and excel- 
lencies, peculiar to every ſtate of beings, and 
properties inherent in, and appropriated to their 
reſpective ſubjects. 


And, 
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And, as the end of all our purſuits is the at- 
tainment of happineſs, which conſiſts in the per- 
fection of our reſpective natures, to the aquiſi- 
tion of the one, there muſt be a renovation of 
the other: for granting a corruption in our na- 
tures at preſent, if a perfection of our ſtate be 
neceſſary to the completion of our happineſs; 
then a renovation of our nature is neceſſary to 
the perfection of our ſtate. And, ſince man is a 
compound of ſoul, and of body, of a rational, 
and animal nature, the happineſs of man reſults 
from a union of thoſe two natures; and, as this 
happineſs requires the perfection of both the in- 
tellectual, and bodily faculties, as being ade- 
quate to them; granting, I fay, the parts of the 
animal frame not in their original perfection; a 
' renovation of this frame, a reſurrection of it from 
death, unto a newneſs of lite, 18 not only rea- 
ſonable, but neceſfary. 
Granting then, that the natural n of 

the bodily faculties be neceſſary to human hap- 
pineſs; it muſt be preſumed a part of the provi- 
dential deſigns of God, as in the courſe of na- 
tural things, in preſerving the effentials of every 
ſpecies, unmixt, and unaltered; ſo, in perfecting 
the univerſal good, to reſtore man to his primary, 
and his intended ſtate of 3 1 
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"mounts, 


E groves umbrageous, and ye tree-crown'd 
Ye plains Theſſalian, ye Tempean vales, 


Ye fountains, more than Arethufian fair, 
Glad I falute you! in your bliſsful bowers, 


Safe, from the tumult of the 


inſpire my ſoul 
and worthy thee. 


ts ſublime, 


Still may the foul, fu 


Or to 


Aſpire at true perfection, 


PET! 


thou 
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Not, thro a timid indolence, to leave | 
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It's great example, thou ! O lead me, where 
Thou rul't the ſecret pow'rs (thyſelf unſeen) 
Of nature, and her laws! O teach me, how 

To trace out providence, in all it's works 
Stupendous rather, teach me to adore 
What's infinite, and far above the ken 
Of human fight : from devious ſearch recall | 
My towering flight, and teach me to ſubmit : 


The arduous ſearch: but from a heav 'n-taught ſenſe | 
Of weakneſs, to embrace high truths reveal d. 
Nature's fair volume, character of God 
Expreflive, anſw ring imag' ry divine, 
Harmonious movements, when inchantment flies 
Soft trilling to the concord of the heart, 

Still wou'd I read; for ſtill theſe groves invite, 
Still Flora ſpreads her pearl-beſpangled veſt, 

And flow'rs refreſhing, as the morning breeze, 
That ſips the dew, or plays in yonder ſtream. 
Beneath this ſeat, a-down that winding vale, 
Runs the delightſome filver-flowing tide, 

If health, if vigour are of value, rich 
As e er Pactolus with his golden fands. | 
While L:dford's cataract, hoarſe-ſounding flood, 
Vaſt watry ſheets, white-foaming, headlong throws, 
Tremendous roar ! and thunder-pealing ſtrikes 
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The frighted ſenſe, ſerenely ſteals beneath, 
Lon gentle-winding ſtream: the margin round 
With flow'rs ſweet- ſmelling deck d. Unnotic'd thus, 
With even tenour glides, in life's low vale, 
Humility meek-ey'd, nor praiſe affects, 
Nor envy-moving grandeur. Greatneſs ſwells, 
And foaming falls, and frets, and OOTY rolls 
Dire devaſtation : like it, party-rag 
Spreads dread confuſion. From my dds cell 
Far be ambition, far the luſt of power, 
The rage of faction, blind, officious zeal, 
And all the buſy idleneſs of pomp : 
Gently, what yet of life remains, in peace 
O! let me paſs; then leaving to my foes 
My cares, and toils, I'd ſteal into the grave. 
From party-clamours, and the din of broils, 
Tumultous noiſe, of many for a few, 
To you, ye walks, ye cloſe embowering groves, 
Oft could I come, oft court your cool receſs : 
Bleſt ſolitude! where only we enjoy =» 
The mind's true happineſs, that love of eaſe, 
That ſtudious calm, which gives the foul t expand 
Beyond the confines of this narrow round, 
Capacious of infinity: here trace 
The ways of God to Man, and here conſult. 
The moral ſenſe inſtructive beſt in truth, 

R2 


14 Arn 


That knowledge of ourſelves, in ſtrange purſuit 1 
Too often loſt, or barter'd for the ſake EN 
Of wealth, and money-getting arts : this gain'd 

Exceeds them all : without it, all are vain ! : 
Within ſuch groves, by fam'd 1iffus' ſtream 


The Samian ſage was wont Athenian youth 
To teach, by moral ſcience to unfold | 
The mind's harmonious frame, ideas fair, 
Exciting to externals ; where the bard 
Attun'd his res nant lays to nature's voice 
Harmonic ; while the ſage his numbers drew 
From all her works, magnificent, and grand. 
In ſuch as theſe, his world-reforming ſchemes 
Great Numa plann'd, retiring to conſult 
Ageria, Goddeſs of his art, who rais'd 
His heav'n-afpiring Soul, and bade him fpurn 
The groveling, reptile earth-born fons ; and ſuch 
The Mempbian bards, and Britiſh druids lov'd. 
Rear d by thy foſt ring care theſe foreſts riſe, 
Aſking thy Dædal hand, large oaks extend 
Their branching arms, and ſpread their leaves around, 
In honour of their Lord: the wounded ftacks 
Shoot out their tender ſaplings to obey _ 
His forming art, in due perſpective rang d. 
Their ſtout progenitors, in days of yore, 
All Albion s deep-mouth'd thunder far convey d 
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To foreign climes : a Drake, a Raleigh knew 
Their well-prov'd ſtrength : all Þdia heard their 
fame, 
The Seine, the Ganges quak d in all their ſtreams. 
Again ſhou'd Albion call; each liſtning oak 
Wou'd nod; whole foreſts ruſh into the main. 
Beneath thy lively touch they gladly grow, 
With white-rob'd peace, well-pleas'd to ſee thee fit 
Under their cooling umbrage; while thy ſons | 
In many a ſportive gambol round them run, 

Or weave freſh garlands for thy honour'd brow. 
Ho great thy extaſy of joy, while dawns 

Their light of reaſon, when the fault'ring tongue 
Firſt learns to ſyllable their father's name: 
They prattling claſp, or climbing up thy knee, 
Court thy careſſes; or with rapid whul 5 
The petit chariot drive! How ſwells thy breaſt, 
Preſaging manlier from theſe youthful feats, 
Paternal ſpirit ſparkling in each ſon. 

For them fair nature ſpreads, in gaudieſt dreſs, 
Her gentle ſlopes, ſoft banks, and op'ning glades, 

And viſtas ſtretching to the diſtant air; 


Where bounds the buck, with branching head aloft, . 


Or fallow deer, or fawn, theſe oaks beneath, 
Wide foreſt-{preading boughs, in crouded ranks, 
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Or court the breeze, or ſport on flow ry lawn: Te 
A ſight how pleaſing, fay, ye jocund gueſts, T 
Whom far, whom near the lib'ral treat regales, 
When the fat haunch, on table ſmoaking, cheers, 
Circling the nectar health- imploring cup 
With wines replete, in Turkiſh vintage preſs d, 
With beniſon full-fraught on Thine; while joy 
Smiles in each face, and mantles in the glaſs. 
How more enliv'ning, fay, ye jovial crew ; 
When the ſhrill horn awakes you to the field; 
As or the upland lawns, or down the vales, 
Precipitate, ye ſweep; the hills, the woods 
Re- echoing to your ſhouts, as in full chace, 
Swift, as Camilla flying, ye purſue 
The nimble-footed ſtag: the lab'ring ſwains 
Quit their employs, and join the jovial cry. 
Huntſman, unlock thy ſtores, the trophies ſhew 
Of thy all-conqu'ring hand, wide-branching heads 
Of many a well-fed ſtag, in goodly row, 
Thy manſions gracing : ſay, cou'd + Abas more:! ? 
The 9 haughty black thus, ſavage-glaring, points 


* An elegant building in the park. 
+ C ih le i bo ne ies, the 
great, who commanded each of his ſeditious nobles to lay at his 


feet ſome beaſt's head, c 
ewn heads, he made a pillar. 


S Prince of Animaboo. See more at the end of 43 chap- 
vol I. Hamyay's Travels. 
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Cave within cave, all cryſtal- deck d: ſpar rocks, 
And glitt ring ſtones, and variegated gems 
Mingle their pointed beams, reflecting round 


Of ill-co 
Thoſe waking dreams ? but that their manners low, 
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To headleſs traitors, and his thouſands ſlain, 


Pil'd high, the ghaſtly pyramids of death 


Beneath yon high-aſcending colonade, 
Thro' mazy walks, in error ſerpentine, 
I pierce the horrors of a gloomy wood, 


Which hangs umbrageous o'er the Cuma- cave, 


Where filence fits attentive to the ſtream, 
That gurgles by, in wild meanders loſt ; 
To which the hoary Sich holds her cell; 


A tremulous gloom : the cavern d fides within 
A pleaſing horror gleams ; while, from above, 


Deſcends the ſolemn, awe-creating light, 
For abſtract meditation meet: and ſuch 


As gloomy devotees delight; their fouls, 
And cells all dark, all diſmal, dank, to light, 


And chearfulneſs averſe. And why ſhut out 
Prime light of nature, gift of ray divine, 
That univerſal lamp, to darkneſs doom'd 


Upon ourſelves to prey, and megrims breed, = 
Monſters imaginary, vapours wild 
acoction? why in dungeon vile 


And twilight ſcience ſhudder at the beam, 
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That thro their cloud-envelop'd fouls would dart, 
Point out their follies, bidding them be wiſe. 


And why are things indulg d us, but t enjoy 
With temperance ? 'tis their exceſs alone, 
Which injures ; only ro-. g, when miſapply d. 


Why man a ſelf- uU. nentor ? why a foe 
To joys, when innocent, which gloomy thoughts, 


Prompting tõ murthers, maſlacres, or brawls, 
Diſpel ? what vigour to our frame, what health, 
What gives alacrity to think, can neer 


Be wrong, or hurtful deem'd : hear reaſon call, 


Nature's beſt friend l the neceſſary right. 
No more to menial ſlaves, in gloomy cells, 
Is ſcience baniſh'd. She with Themis fits, 


Conſpicuous on the bench, diſpenſing right, 


For Albion s public good: the northern climes, 


As with another ſun enlight ning cheer d, 
From ſlaviſh tenures freed, the influence own, 
And ages, yet unborn, will praiſe. The court, 


The camp, the ſenate, and the forum feel 
It's pow'r as ſovereign o'er our weal. With Him, 


Say, how it ſhone, whoſe praiſes of the laws, + 
His beſt encomium ; and the rolls of fame, 
His juſt memorials ! how their arts it grac d, 
Whoſe wiſdom, whoſe integrity, whoſe love 
Of civil freedom, and ingenuous art 
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Proclaim deſert, and eternize their names, 
Thoſe Henry, and Eliza; theſe a George 
Will beſt record their oracles of law. 
Yes, ſcience loaths the gloomy cloyſter'd cell 
Of ſervile marriage-hating monks, to life, 

And ſocial tenderneſs averſe : ſhe loves 

The gay, the chearful, free-enquiring ſoul. 
Tis in the open converſe of the world, 
Of men, and manners ſtudious: when in love 
Of ſociĩal duties pleaſing, then moſt pleas d. = 
She ſhuns the ſordid, the contracted views 

Of ſelfiſh care, the mean, the groveling minds; 

Black as their garbs, and diſmal as their cells, 

And is religion then that gloomy ſcheme, 

That hideous monſter ; not at firſt deſign d 

The ſweet delight, but burden of the ſoul ? 

Or is it, ſay, what Pagan prieſts have plann'd, 

Old women's fancies, and their idle dreams, 
Fetters of conſcience, and the brain's diſcaſe ? 
Hence witchcraft dreſt in fouleſt tatter'd form 
Rode ſhameleſs, and deceit proclaim'd her reign ; 

In hair diſhevell d, and in looſe attire, 

She venom-ſpitting rav d, and round her caſt 
Fire-glaring eye-balls, propheſying woes, 
By fancy conjur d up: a train of ills, 

In many a haggard dreſs, forth-bodied march d; 
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Then moaping mourn'd depopulated realms 

Then at deſtruction ſmil'd a favage joy, 

Blaſting creation at a ghaſtly frown! 

Yet here no ſuperſtitious demon holds 

His gloomy empire; prieſteraft, to deter, 

Enſlaving vulgar minds, his iron ſway 

Extends not, foe to ev'ry lib'ral art, 

The friend of tyranny; and abject thought. 

What havock, yea, what diabolic ills 

Under religion's garb, what frauds, what crimes 

Have they not caus'd, or countenanc'd, or veil'd ? 

Thus Polytheiſm ſprang, thus crouds of Gods, 

Vile as their manners, as their fancies wild, 

Fill'd all the earth, and now the ſkies affail'd, 

Which with the growing weight of monſters groan d: 

| Fain wou'l they rule as Gods, like beaſts who vd. 
See cuſtom's blind infatuating force! 

Ev'n arts themſelves perpetuate the cheat ; 

And Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, ſubmits : 

By thoſe her armies conquer'd, captive led 

To ſuperſtitious, baſe, tyrannic pow'r, 

Moſt abject, mental flavery ! the worſt, 

That Egypt, ancient nurſe of craft, brought forth 

By ignorance rever'd, deep ſcience call d, 

In hieroglyphic garb myſterious clad. | 

Hence wild chimeras, bred of heated brains, 


on 


Or drunken propheteſſes ſpoke, 


Emblem of eaſtern luxury, yet not 
T' intemperance devoted here, th Alcove ! 
Such as the muſſulman, in ſenſe immers d, 
Eſteems his heav n, infatuation ſtrange! 
A paradiſe of beaſts! what will not luſt 
It's votaries transform to, when large draughts 
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Fancy's deluſive forms, by knaviſh prieſts, 


Of fortune, or of fate. The hood-wink'd world 


Thence learnt their rites religious, thence their laws, 


Curbing the conſcience : neither war, nor peace, 
Save when by coſtly off rings leave obtain'd, 


Durſt they commence, much lefs fucceſsful deem. 

With all the bad of each religion fraughr, 

With ſuperſtitions glean'd from ev ry foil, 
Bold Mahomed advanc'd, with haſty ſtrides 


On laws, religion, and on arts he trod, 


The ſword his van, groſs ſenſual joys his rear, 


Within that cloſe embow'ring grove, behold, 


Of ſuperſtitious, blind, erroneons faith 
Have fill d them with intoxicating vice ! 
And whoſe religion ſanctifies the cheat. 


Where youths, and nymphs of innocence binge, 
By chance of war, or adverſe fate betray'd, | 
Become „„ fave. * 
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And ſuch the o'erſhadowing clouds which yet 
ocrhang, 

Shed dire malignance, and blot out the face 
Of faireſt nature : where the eaſtern ſun 
Firſt ſalutation paid, and day-ſpring roſe, 
Gladd'ning enliv'ned hearts. Now what avail 
Thoſe ſunny regions, thoſe delightſome ſeats, 
Ciurſt with judicial, blind, deſpotic thrall! 

For mercy long abus'd, what dreaded ills 

Attend, hence learn, ye infidels, all dark 
Amidſt the goſpel-blaze of hea'vnly light! 
Thencefrom affrighted ſcience wing'd her way 
Thro' diſtant Latium, till corruption's pow'r 
Prevailing, with accelerated wing, 

Thro' Gallic ſtrands to Albion's chaſter clime 


| She flew; and with her came the ſiſter arts, 


Whoſe veſtiges of lovlieſt impreſs ſhew 
Theſe ſeats, the pride of Albion's happier Ifle. 
Avert it heav'n ! ne'er may ſuch bliſsful ſeats, 


Were ſings the muſe, where chant the warbling 


birds, 
70 whoſe wild notes theſe wilder are attun'd, 
a defart, den of bears, of wolves, 

Or bows, or beaſtly reptiles. May theſe groves 
Be facred ever to the muſe, fit haunt 
Of Gods, to virtue, and her friends devote 
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Here may ſome happier bard, like me, intent 
With better omens plan, what may command 
The ear of princes ! may our guardian Gods 
Reward their labours ; with propitious eye 

Reſpect their fav'rite ifle ; and ſtill defend 
Its church from error, and it's law from guile ; 
No jealous doubt can jaundic d faction raiſe, 
While Herrings ſhall prunes, while Hardwicks 
judge. 
O liberty, far ſweeter are thy cells, 
Tho mean, and humble, than the proudeſt domes 
Of eaſtern pomp ; where tyranny ſtalks forth 
With ſullen aſpect, ev'ry pleaſure fours, 
The flow'rets fair, with touch unhallow'd, blaſts, 


And midſt their ſhort-liv'd joys arreſts the ſlaves. 


Precarious tenure ! different far what hails 

Thee happy, yea, what this thrice happy iſle 

' Renders ftill more delightſome, which adorns 
With lovelieſt majeſty Britannia's Throne: 

Where no rude Lord, of high preem'nence nk. 

Tyrannical preſides; but dignity, 

Reſult of ſenſe perſuades ; where higheſt birth 

Can condeſcend, and from contempt, and hate 

Exempt, unenvy'd, even tenour hold, 

An eaſy ſtatelineſs! where grateful hearts 
A willing homage pay, ſince well-deſerv'd. 
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With what ſuperior greatneſs riſe thoſe ſeats, 
When thus ennobled ; when th' high blaze of 

power, 
Elſe dazling brightneſs, conſcious of it's . 
With mildeſt condeſcenſion temper d, ſhines 
On all beneath it, only to illume, 


And raiſe up flow'rs, which dim d 8 folter heed, 


And mourn'd before the abſence of the ſun. 
Thus roſe the grandeur of thoſe mighty ſtates, 


1 heroes, 2 were 


kings: 
| Whoſe ole nobility their virtuous arts, 
Their deeds of bold empriſe; anne 


Their country's welfare, and their friends, their own. 


Not ſunk in eaſe, but early train d in camps, 
To want inur d, embattel d hoſts they led, 
Flaming in all the wars majeſtic pomp, 
And foremoſt in the lifts of fame: whoſe arms 
Have mighty ſtates ſubdu d, kings captive led, 
And reſcu d nations from unpending woes, 
And hoſts terrific ; bred to wars, and wounds : 

Not in the downy bed of vice to dream 


5 Of routs, and female conqueſts, oft ner ſeen 


At ſoft aſſemblies, than on warlike plains. 
Not by ſuch arts, that noble Hero roſe, 


ivy 
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* Faithful by name and nature, ev ry at 


Beſpoke the patriot true, the warrior bold ! 


Hence heroes gracing Thy illuſtrious line, 
Fruitful of chiefs : whether to deathleſs fame 
Their falchions hew'd their bold, advent'rous way, 


Gath ring freſh laurels in th enſanguin d field, 


Made horrible; when death itſelf appall'd 
Saw their red-bolted thunder deal around 
Dreaded deſtruction ;. or, their ſteady hands 
Betwixt contending parties, pois'd aloft 


The ſcale of juſtice, proof to ev'ry bait, 
Above corruption, obſtinately juſt. 


O! with what rapture Rome, or elder Greece 


| In their Paleſtras ſaw their rifing chiefs, 


By feats of arms, or hard athletic deeds, 
Prepar d for real combat! who ſuch ſtates, 
Ev'n in their games forgetful not of war, 
Their very ſports made exerciſe of arms, 


Can ſee, and not deep policy admire ! 


Lo, what a concourſe! lo, what numerous throngs, 
At honour's call exulting ; with what joy, 


Grave ſenators then fat, preſaging thence. 
Atchievements kigh with what impartial voice 
Th' ennobling p they judg'd! Again the blood 


RY Faithful Fartoſene, flain at Edge hill, See Clarendon 


hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
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Flows warm within their aged veins : the crouds 
At martial glory kindling, ſhouts applauſe. 

How ev'ry heart, and every ſtraining nerve 

Exert their priſtin vigour ; how their eyes 
Glaring with ardour, intermitted long, 1 
Flaſh light'ning ; while, caſt back full many a year, 
They ſtart, and with the combatants, they ſtrain, 
They pant, partaking of the doubtful ftrife. 
With what emotion, what extatic joy, 
His country's approbation in their praiſe, 
Receives the victor with the glitt ring crown! 
The laurel'd chiefs, ſpectators of his acts, 
Once conqu'rors like himſelf, in rev rence riſe, 
« All hail! all hail !” th' applauding thouſands cry, 
Rending the vaulted heav'ns : his raptur'd foul, 
Flies on the vollied ſhouts : nor more he ſeems 
On common earth, but towering treads the ſkies. 
In hymns triumphant, chanted by the voice 
Of white-rob'd damſels, echo d, in glad airs, 

By rural ſwains at eaſe, the victor's name, 
Flies on each gale immortaliz d in ſong. 

Long o'er her urn reclin'd has virtue wept 
Her ſons degenerate, yet vaunting much 
Their grandſires actions, which their ſons upbraid, 
And laurel'd wreaths yet with'ring on their brows, 

The palms, the wreaths, th' * of Sing 


crouds 
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How vain, how trifling! made the public voice, 
The badge of merit, lifts them to the gods. 

Go on, great George, by worthy deeds, like theirs 
To raiſe thy country's honour in thine own. 
See heroes! ſee applauding ſenates riſe, 
And thee the father of their country hail ! 
Peace to the manes of thoſe reverend chiefs, 
Whoſe buſts in yonder row I ſee : All hail ! 
Poets, or Orators, or Heroes, who 


Or fought, or pleaded for their country's rights, 


Or nobly ſang their great atchievements, hail ! 


Who, nor themſelves forgetting, nor their riſe, 
A race of worthies emulative rais'd, 
Deſerving, like them ſelves, the public voice : £ 
This priviledge has virtue to be crown'd : 
True honour! brighteſt ornament of kings! 
Thus Academus, thus Lyczum ſhew'd 
Their world of worthies, thus inflam'd the mind 
To kindred ſentiments : from thence it caught 
True inſpiration ; where the moral lay 


They taught, whence ductile minds thus early 
form d 


To thoughts like theirs, maturer r grown, forth hone 


Rivals in action, equal in renown. 


Such Albion hails, none mean, none abj ect deems 
Tho poor, w who labour for the public weal. 


1 | 
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Io PYukar's temple hence — And there review 
The lab'ring Cyclops, with redoubled force 
The glowing plowſhares beating: (ev'ry nerve 
Is ſtrain'd with toil inceffant : ev'ry pore 
It's ſluice perſpiring opens.) Not in war, 
Nor gay aſſemblies, nor ſage councils ſeen : 
Yet ſuch the ſtate ſupport, the world maintain ! 
Let proud ambition, with contemptuous ſneer, 
Their labours ſervile not diſdain to view, 
Sequeſter'd in life's humble vale they live, 
Not on their country's ſpoils, nor on the ſcraps 
Of others bounty: what they have, they earn d. 
For ſloth ne er penſion d, but to toil inur'd, 
Train'd to be uſeful, daring to be free. 

Happy that ſtate, whoſe ſervants are it's friends, 


Contending only who ſhall beſt deſerve, 


The higheſt he, who moſt to law ſubmits. 
Yet wonder not, that fanes to Venus riſe ; 
Since all around is beauty; all, beneath 


The heav'n's high arch, is her's. Theſe ſhady bowers, 
Theſe ſeats Idalian, Her's ! here odorous ſweets 


Still ſhall regale you: all but love impure 
Attract you: ſounds harmonious every hill, 
And echoes every vale: each rugged ſwain 
Melts at the ſoftning notes: each raptur'd foul 
Breathes love ; n 


— m———— 


* with the view of yonder opening 
lawns, 
By fragrant walks enliven'd, funny banks, 


Airy parterres, ſoft ſlopes, and alleys green, 
Charming as Tinian's or Fernande's vales. 


Pleas'd at the aſpect of thoſe facred piles, 


To piety devote, and that fair tomb, 


Which, Carfwel, conſecrates to fame thy worth, 


Once more, Eugenio, liſten while I raiſe 
My humble voice; enough if candour ſhall 


— 
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Excuſe, ſhould thy ſeverer judgment blame. 
Beneath that high aſcending colonade, 
At vonder ſlope, that ſhuts th' admired ſcene; 
On the green ſeat recline, while o'er us paſs, 
In gentle whiſpers, at a diſtance, heard, 
Rough ſtorms, and boiſterous winds, which but 
increaſe 5 
Our joy: or wander on the turf-clad bank, 


'Th' enamell'd mead with gorgeous flow'rs bedeckt, 


Lav'd by «he filver gently-flowing ſtream ;* 
Where the quick foil is genial wont to ſwell 
With panſies of extatic ſmells, and hues, 

Where hyacinths, and where narciſſus, ſees 
His much-lov'd image hanging o'er the waves; 
Attentive to the balmy gales, which bear, 

On their glad wings, the mirth of rural ſwains 
To Ceres offering, in ſoft feſtive dance, 

Or choral ſong, or quaint recitative, 

Due honours ; crowning their autumnal toils. + 
| Peaceful the gales play round us, whiſpering ſoft, 

Sweet as the winds from odour-breathing plains | 
Of Araby, or India's ſpicy coaſts, | 
Bringing thoſe diftant joys at evening bland, 
Such from Sicilian minſtrelſy were heard, 

* The Serpentine River. | 
+ See the harveſt-home, 
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Such voices fingin g at the midnight watch 


O'er Canton fly, or Ganges banks beſide 


Warbling a mirth leſs innocent than this. 


The mind exults, aerial mounts the muſe, 
Struck with the beauties of th inchanted foil, 
In thought tranſported to ſublimer tracts, * 
Whoſe love theſe well inſpire, by them alone 
Exceeded, emblems of thoſe bliſsful ſcenes ! 
On flowery lawn I ſee the feſtive nymphs 


From neighb'ring villas, I Molton ſouth or north, 
Where the fam'd artiſts in the woollen woof 
{ Well-{killd, to interchange their tales of love, 
3 In rural ſports advance ; with garlands gay 


Of interwoven flowers of varied nue, - 
Their temples crown'd, in merry dance, or ſong 


The live-long hours deceiving. Happy ſwains 


Did ye your bliſs but know ! your pleaſures thus 
By toil inhanc'd, beſt reliſh after pain. 


Know but yourſelves, you need not envy kings. 
That health, that exerciſe, that eaſy mind, 


So void of care, to you indulgent heav'n 


Reward of virtue gives, which others want, 


Whom miſplac'd envy ſtyles, the happy few! 


* See the Contemplation, vol. ii. p- 154. 


+ This place is remarkable for a well-built Church, and 
an elegant Town-hall, wherein are ſome good Paintings, 
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How, when the pungent pains of ſtone, or gout, 
A thouſand trub'lous ills, to you unknown, 
Diſtract them, wiſh they, for your humble life, 
Your unbought eaſe, t exchange their regal pomp, 
Nay, with their maladies e en quit the world, 
Thus undiſturb'd, I hear the general voice 
Of nature's harmony ; I walk, unſeen, 
Amidſt a crouded theatre of wonders, 
Liſt ning to echo's, ſportive maid ! from hills, 
And diſtant vales, reverberated ſounds; _ 
While the rapt eye, from flow'r-embroider'd ſtreams 
| To the tree-tufted mounts, and villa fair * | 
That crowns yon riſing hill, excurſive takes 
A diſtant view ; the babling brook below 
_ Sooths my thought-lab'ring mind, intent to cull 
A many colour'd garland for thy babe, 
 Ev'n now aufpiciovs ſtruggling to it's birth; 
Age ſmooth's it's wrinkled face of care, to ſee 
Such infant darlings lead the ſmiling years. 
Time ſhall itſelf ſtand wondering at their acts, 
Which promiſe immortality their own, 
| No more let fond imagination feign 
It's fields Ehy/fan, it's Idalian bowers, 
It's penſile gardens, and Heſperian groves 
Known only in romance; unleſs that here 
High Bray. 8 
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It ſees them blooming ; could my verſe ayail, 
And ever ſhould they bloom: well-pleas'd the mind, 
Touch'd at the beauteous i imag ry of ſenſe, 
What yet remains of curious art, purſues 
With eager ſearch, where nature points, to view 
In her's our ſtate once uncorrupt, unſtain'd, 
Hence reliſh'd moſt by taſtes like yours refin d. 
The moſs-grown cells, the Hermit's lonely cave, 
The ivy-mantled bridge, whence murmuring runs, 
In error ſerpentine, the filver ſtream, 
The Indian-Bridge, the Britiſh-Spa will pleaſe 
Thoſe, who in rural nature moſt delight. 
The barren trunks, tho of their leaves bereav'd, 
Thus ſituate rejoice, nor more bemoan — 
Their honours loſt : fince other beauties ſpring. 
In huts of theſe our good forefathers livd 


Content, &er plenty, and luxurious fare 
Exotic arts induc'd, our taſte debauch'd 


75 Strong as their food, and favage as their herds. 


T'unmanly ſoftneſs: rude howe'er their minds, 

Not with a brutal fierceneſs were their hands 

In brother's blood imbrued: nor yet their ſwords 
Each in his fellow's vitals ſheath'd, by meats 
High-ſeaſon'd, ſtrong concocted juice, inflam'd, 
Whence paſſions furious, as the blood they drank, 


* See contemplation on the Hermit. 
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But ſimpleſt diet gentle manners form'd ; 
Nor floth, nor ignorance, nor luſt miſrul'd, 
Reaſon perſuaded, prudence held the reins. 


Their ſtrength their foes (if foes they had) perceiv'd, 


Force irreſiſtible ! health ſtrung their nerves, 
Health fluſh'd the virgin's cheeks with crimſon dyes, 
Health fir'd the hero's breaſt, and vigour gave 


For feats of braveſt chivalry, to riſe 
-. Victorious in their country's cauſe. The bards, 


In more than mortal ſtrains, hence ſtrike the lyres; 


Sounding of Alfred's and of Stigand's proweſs ; 


And worthies fam'd for arts, or arms; you hear 


The very thunders rolling in their lines, 
Lines, like their arms, thick-flaſhing light'ning. Here 


Let me not blame thoſe manly poliſh'd arts, 
Improvements on wild nature, thus deſign d 
Rude, as it were imperfect fram'd, nor ſkill, 
To exerciſe, and draw inventions forth 


In all imagination's various forms 


Of ingenuity, and curious art; 


In ſcenes, like theſe, diverſify d, improv * 


Nature herſelf is art, not ſeen indeed 


By ev'ry vulgar eye, but when diſplay d 
In ſkill, like this, to ſee is to admire. 


Here, when the burning Syrius ſtrikes the earth 
Wich heats ſulphurious, let the ſhady grotts 
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Receive you panting for the cooling breeze. 

How welcome the cold Bath, the nerves to brace, 

Strength'ning the fibres' languid tone; how ſweet 

Where interwoven arbours mutual join 

Their marriageable boughs' refreſhing ſhade ; 
As wearied traveller, or tenant walk, 

In ſultry parching drought, to yonder pile 
Sacred to piety ; where ſleep interrd 

Full many a village ſwain, and many a nymph, 

Who promis'd length of pleaſures. Theſe rude 

*ſtones 

Their only monuments, that once op lived, 

Now there lie bury'd ; whoſe hard luckleſs fate 

Deny'd them eminence, even pow'r to riſe 

Above their humble roofs : no chance to ſhine, 

Unleſs the cudgel, or the wreſtler's art 

Exert their valour, which, olympic wreaths, 

In better days, had won, if art cou'd win ! * 

Vet happy if a rude, or uncouth rhime 

Adorn him : Nurſe of memory, thy aid 

The ſhepherd claims, oft as, in rural ſong, 

He chants his love, or whiſtles to the vales 

Reſponſive melody, ſonorous lays - 

The livelong hours deceiving. Labour ſeems 

Delightful — And his laſt conſigns to ſong. 

* Sec the Church yard, a Poem. 
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Hence lead me thro' the ſolitary way, 

For theſe, as well as ſunny fields, have charms, 

Where the cloſe willow-tendrils twining arch 

A covert way, with dreary ſhades imbrown'd, 

In awful filence, grim receſs of death 

Perch'd the black raven on the baleful yew, 

Snuffing the ſcented air, with carnage throat, 

Hoarſe-croaking calls, and thirſts for human gore. 

Sad Ph:lomel, or other widow'd birds, 

I feem'd to hear, in melancholy plaint, 

Their young deploring in the cypreſs ſhade. 

Hence to the dreary grott, the hoary cell, 

The tombs of human grandeur : how the blood 
Flows cold within my veins ! what forms ariſe, 
What ghoſts unbodied beck ning call to death ! 

Thus her Ceramicus wiſe Athens ſhew'd, 

Her race of heroes, by illuſtrious acts 

In deathleſs characters inroll d. With joy 

She ſaw their mem ries long rever ; their fame 

Immortal deem'd, that kindred fouls might catch 

The generous ardour, and, like them, ſtand forth 

Patrons of arts, the rulers of the world. 

Thus, from her wife example, Rome diſplay d, 

Full to their country's view, her laurel'd chiefs, 

Once bulwarks of the ſtate; for merit crown d, 


* See Danet's hiſtory, ad. voc. and Archbiſhop Potter's 
| Arch. Gr. 
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Enkindling in each youthful breaſt like zeal, 
Ambitious to deſerve : memorials fair, 

That glory blooms a flow'r, which only grows 
In thorny ways : the path of virtue, fame ! 
Can heavenly orbs, by foreign impulſe roll d, 
Blindly to ends aſſign d them tending, raiſe 
The mind with greater energy, than deeds, 
Breathing a ſoul ſuperior to the rank 


| Of vulgar mortals, mov d alone by love 


Of truth, and of their country's good? for them 


Fame bade the buſts to breathe, the arch to bend, 


The ſtoried volume to record true worth, 
Pattern to ages riſing into birth, 
And kindred fame, and deeds of high deſert. 


| Their very ſtatues, ſtarting into life, 
| Spoke virtue, calling on them, as they pats'd, 


Would ye at deathleſs fame aſpire, be brave! 


On them they thought, with them _ wak d, 


they ſlept, 


Wheree er they walk d, wheree er they journey'd, tin, 
Some well-known image ruſhed upon their fight ; 
Some lov'd idea travell'd in their breaſt; 


Some bold Demoſthenes for freedom roar'd ; 


Some Tull pleaded, or ſome Brutus fought ; = 
T' enfanguin'd field, the crouded ſenate, ruſh'd 


Full opening on their minds, imprinting decp 
2 
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Their country's love ; that ever in their walks, 
Some heroe roſe to view, ſome godlike man 

To life returning met them, that they ſeem d 
To walk with Heroes, and converſe with Gods. 
How diff rent far that ſtoried world of chiefs 

By merit raisd, by faireſt acts enſhrin'd, 

From what we view degen rate, O! how fallen 
Amidſt ſublimeſt truths : the very buſts 

Start at our morals, bluſhing at our ſhame. 

Yet hear the tombs, thoſe preachers of ſound truth; 
. Who thoughtleſs tread the pleafurable path 

Of folly, ye who dance the flowery round, 

Ye fluttering inſets of a day, reflect 

What kindred ſwarms, in fortune's ſanſhine, baſk, 
Or play, regardleſs of impending fate! 
Wheree'er we walk, whene'er on verdant bank 
We lie reclin'd, or ſport on flowery mead ; 
What curious ſymmetry of plant, or herb ; 
What many a tender thread, or fibre cruſh'd, 
Spreads ruin to the tenants of the foil ! 

What ſlaughter d inſects ſhew th enſanguin'd field! 
What myriads-groan, and gaſping breathleſs lye 
Beneath our hoſtile ſtride convuls'd ! yet we 
Deſtroyers great, as the Pellean youth, 

Paſs on regardleſs, nor a Cæſar more 
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In all his battles flew, than we in play. 


| ! 
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Sport we with lives, thus ſenſeleſs, and not ſhed 
One feeling tear? when, ere to birth they riſe, 


Or take the univerſal boon, they die 


Yet, if th' omnipotent creative hand 


Reſume his favours; and his arrows ſend, 


His ſwift-wing'd meſſengers of death; how apt 
To charge him partial, ready to arraign 


The ſovereign juſtice, and rejudge the God, 


Arreſt his thunder, and his lightning wield, 


| Unleſs they're pointed at our guiltleſs foe. 


_ Earthquakes, eruptions, peſtilence annoy, 


Raging as tyrants O er the civil world ; 
Or headſtrong paſſions in the moral frame; 
Chain'd in their ſeveral cells they harmleſs ſleep, 


Till fummon'd forth the inſtruments of wrath ; 


The heavy ſcourges of a guilty land. . 
Man ſleeps a deadly while winged death, 


In various ſhape flies hovering o'er his head, 


With hand uplifted ; while electric fires, . 
Pure lambent flames play round him; nor yet ſees, 


What keeps thus cool the undulating blaſt, 
The hand, that curbs it burſting into flames ; 


That makes each, other elements correct, 


From mutual conteſts general peace maintains, 


Their ſtorms, but preludes to th' enſuing calm. 


Behold the period of all human bliſs ! 
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The ſhort-liv'd ſpan of ſublunary pomp ! 

And does not every incident of life 

Remind us of th' inevitable change ? 

Or ſleep we ſenſeleſs of th' approaching night? 
Or need we Philip's monitor, or Young's 
Immortal muſe to preach that © all muſt die?. 
Yes, yes, with Anaxagoras we own 

The Herald juſt, and that we are but men! 

| Here thoſe, whoſe arms could mighty princes 
Arreſt their thunders, and their ſtorms outbrave ; 
Whoſe tongues could diftate laws to wonderin g 
— © 

| Whoſe eloquence mellifluous flow'd, whoſe words 
Potent as others' armed hoſts, now lie 

Low as their ſlaves, and filent as the tamb. 

And here, O very late! and not till try'd 

All human happineſs, till paſt the ſtage 

Of every honour ; till complete thine own, 
And all thy country's good, alas! muſt thou, 
No better than thy fathers. * — here the hands, 
That reach d out bounty to th induſtrious poor, 
And nel er return d without a bleſſing, now 

As helpleſs lie, themſelves the food of worms. 
The feet, which unconfin d, each land, each clime, 


. Kings, c. 10, v. 4. 
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Had travers d to tranſplant each foreign fruit, 
The beauty of each ſoil, to this fair ſpot, 
Whoſe lovely impreſs every faireſt flower 


Rejoic'd to welcome ; and whoſe voice was heard 


With admiration in far diſtant ſtrands, 

The joy of thouſands ; whom the Ottoman chick, 
The Reis Efendi, and the Caimacan, 

Delighted moſt to honour, fetter d ſtand 

Within the compaſs of that narrow round. 


His end forethought ; full bent on all his works 


Of great, and good intent ; his ſtudy hence 
Of higheſt excellence ; of pow'r ſupreme 
Through all creation ſpread ? then to recount 
The mercies paſt, and future to implore, 
D grateful ; oft to bring to view 


Th' approaching change, and humbly walk with 


God! 


Indignant, that His houſe, who rules the heay ns, 


Yet condeſcends to viſit men, ſhould lie, 
Of him unworthy, for themſelves too vile, 


Their own more comely clean, that dome he rais'd 


Structure of decency, not proudly grand, 
A neat fimplicity : what well beſpoke 
The founder's elegance in ſtile, and taſte : 
As ſenſible, how much th' external form 
Of well-proportion'd beauty ſtrikes the ſoul, 
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With correſpondent holineſs, excites 
The love of order, decency in act, 
A duteous ſenſe, a reverential awe. 

Not like bold Harry ruſhing to reform, 

With more than Vandal rage, his ſavage eye 
With devaſtation gluts, o'er rubbiſh ſtrides, 
Demoliſh'd temples pious work of Goths ; 
Scarce owns religion, fave where cloath'd in rags, 
Nor virtue, if not groveling in the duſt. 

Where ſ a taſte more amiable, than where 

To piety . ? which, when the ſtars 
In wrecks decay, and worlds immenſe ſhall fink 
In one dread conflagration, — ſhall appear 
In ever glowing ſplendor, will aſcend 
As hallow'd incenſe to the throne of grace. 
When not for oſtentatious pomp, but uſe, 
And ſenſe, and virtue as at firſt ordain d, 
The arts ſubſerve, with nature hand in hand 
They go, each grace attendant on their ſteps; 
Truth her reſemblance fair, and ſmiling ſees, 
And true religion conſecrates the ſhrine. 

Yon riſing lawn, in verdure lovely clad, . 
Fed by that ſtream, and heav n-deſcending dews, = 
Full to the fight diſplays the goodly pile, 
To ages hence, his monumental love 


Of pure religion, and that pureſt church, 
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From ſuperſtitious, and from pompous rites, 
Alike remote, alone it's bulwark, Truth, 
Without it, ſenſible that all is vain, 
That all muſt end, but his commandment's broad. * 

Say, politician, is it all a cheat, 
A trick of ſtate, to fetter vulgar minds, 
And awe them into order? why it's riſe 

Dar'ſt thou depreciate, while it's pow'r r chou | 
_ownſt? 
Hear him, another Skis, 1a age, 
And long experience, beſt inſtructors, ſpeak ; 
Hear him, though dead, he preaches to thee © all 
“ Beſides is vanity, and thou a cheat!” 
Go to the Hermit s humble cave, return + 
Philoſopher, and own thyſelf ——a FooL! 
Say, from theſe ſcenes of nature's works, this plan, 
By art well executed, who can doubt 
An infinite contriver, ruling all, 
Directing every part to ends beſt known 

To him alone, by us inſcrutable, 
Unleſs from works well-plann d like theſe ? * 6 
who, 

In dull cnſenſibility of joy, 


9 Inſeription over the hermitage. 
+ The deſcription and account of this fee in the epiſode to 
the Hermit. 
X 
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Can view theſe variegated ſcenes? nor once, 
In thought anticipate the bliſsful plains ? 
Say who, amidſt the mingling blaze of gems, 
Of ſpars, of min'rals, can continue blind 
To beauty? who, amidſt thoſe ſweeteſt flow'rs, 
More fragrant than the breeze on Indian ſhores, 
Can reſt inſenſible to charms like theſe ? — 
Hail to the living Genius of my lay ! 
Hail to the mem'y of his abſent friend, 
Still muſt I deem him with us, while theſe works 
Speak loudly of his praiſe, whoſe every ſcene 
Preſents ſuch lively portraits of his taſte. 
Fail to the Manes of that foſtering hand, 
Guide of his infant ſteps ! long live thy name, 
If monumental ſtone, or verſe avail, 
Green as the ivy-wreaths, that crown thy tomb. | 
All hail that Genius, who his manly taſte 
Form d to politer arts; who pour d the rays 
Pure on his opening mind; imprinted forms 
Of all that's excellent, auguſt, and fair, 
In all theſe ſcenes expreſs d; who gave his ſoul 
To think with dignity, and charm with grace 
Reſiſtleſs, winning! O! Achates dear | 
Faithful companion of his travels, hail! 
Long may thy tomb to future times remain 
Memorial, Thine, of merit, His of love l 
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Theſe are your works, the preſent muſt admire, 

And future ages learn to imitate! 

Oft as the poor their labours ſhall review, 

As oft their bounty they recount; as oft 
They wiſh, new works, new patrons would ariſe, 
New charities, beſt made rewards of toil ! 

See, new woods court thy forming hand, new lawns 
Claim thy enlivening ray: thee greet theſe groves ; 
For thee their honours ſhed, to ſhade thy ſeat 
Their tendrils twine ; their warbling tenants wait, 
For thee reſerving ſweeteſt notes of praiſe ! 
From ſuch examples, ſuch a taſte, the earth | 

Another form aſſumes; new groves ariſe | 
On barren heaths ; uncultivated lands 

Afreſh ſhall bloom with honours not their own. 
New roads, like theſe, ſhall with the ancient vie, 
Of Appius, or Flaminius, though, proud pomp, 
No tyrant Emperors in triumph ride, 
Loading the earth oppreſs d with all the weight 
Of greatneſs ; and the ſpoils of plundered ſtates ; 
| Theſe joy to ſee (and far more welcome fight!) 

A nobler preſence, and more hopeful fons; 
Such as the Drufi, or the Decian chiefs, 

Of all their father's virtues emulous, 

Predicting bleſſings to far diſtant times, 


3 health, and ſpirit, where they paſs, 
X 2 
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156 A POEM WRITTEN 
See in thy blooming heirs thyſelf reviv'd, 
Thine anceſtors with Argyll's merit join'd, 


In ſenate, council, or in camp to plead, 


Or fight for Liberty, and injur'd worth. 

From heroes ſuch, by education train'd 

To manlieſt deeds, O! may their progeny 

In faireſt actions ſhine, to ages hence 

Patterns of ev'ry virtue, ev'ry grace! 

Then with new vigour ſhall our ALB1on riſe, 

With graces blooming, ev'ry virtue ſtrong, 

Of future times, as of the paſt, the pride; 

As far oe'r other nations eminent 

In virtue, as this ſpot in every taſte! 

Fail to Devonia, native land, all hail! 

Fertile of ev'ry charm ; where thoſe refide, 
Whoſe words give laws to diſtant lands ; where 

8 . | 

Whoſe eyes, not leſs commanding, ſhoot around 
Their darts, and make the ſtricken lovers weep. 
Thrice happy they, who feel their gentle ſway, 

And with their wound a cure Long may thy ſons, 

Amidſt a varying world, the champions ſtand 

Of ancient freedom! May thy daughters fair 

Reign in our hearts, as ſtill their grandfires live 

In faithful memory; {till may the arts 8 

Own thine their patrons, and beneath their ſuns, 
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Extenſive flouriſh ; long, O] may'ſt thou hear 
Thyſelf the envy of far-diſtant lands. 

Thy ſchools for education plann'd, whence come 
Worthies of ev'ry rank, for ev'ry art 
Renown'd, to counſel whether, or to plead ; 
To fight, or preach well vers'd — Thy nobleſt 
roads, 
Such as e en Rome, when miſtreſs of the walk 
Would not diſdain to look on, fain would I 
Commend, if commendations ſuch they need, 
To add one beauty, where's all matchleſs grace. 
Lo! fair-arch'd bridges, and thoſe fairer ſtreams, 
Which underneath in filver currents flow, 
Through meads Theſſalian, and as Tempe fair, 
And new inviting walks, and allies green, 
And lofty tow'rs, of pious Saxons art 
Eternal monuments ! the facred domes, 
Bulwarks of faith, tokens of antient zeal ! — 
Still would I make thee ſubject of my 8 
Theme of my livelier, and my graver thoughts; 
Still would I commune with thee in my ſong; 
Still would J liſten to thy falling floods; 
Still hear thy murmuring ſtreams, thy echoing vales, 
As on thy moſſy banks, at eaſe, reclin d, 
Sooth'd by thy Zephyrs gently whiſpering ; ſtill 
Hang o'er thy brooks impaſſion'd, and invoke 
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Thy Genius, as Eugenio, to my lay | 
Not inauſpicious — but yon eminent down “, 
Proudly ſurveying all theſe beauteous ſcenes, 

Sad thought renews of ſoon-revolving toils. 

Soon muſt ] leave, for crabbed ſcience, leave 
This plenty for penurious fare ; theſe groves 
Though oft frequented, ever with delight ; 


Theſe lawns, theſe arbours, for wide opening plains, 


Of ſouthern heat, or hyperborean cold ; 
Theſe gay delightſome hours too ſoon exchang d 
For tedious folitude, and anxious thought. 
Vet will thy lov'd idea riſe to view 

In diſtant regions, all their ſeats delight 
No more, all other beauties loſe their charms. 
Still ſhall my ſpirit linger o'er theſe ſcenes, 
Thoſe hallow'd fprings reviſiting, unſeen, 
Weaving freſh chaplets for thine honour'd brow. 
Ever or thee the muſe will hovering fly, 

Thou be the theme, and flouriſh in her ſong. 
Sooner yon murmuring rills forget to flow; 
Yon filver ſtream to wind along the vale; 
That arch to bend, thoſe obeliſks to riſe ; 
The fiſh to leap, the ſmooth canal to ſhine; 

Dr birds to warble, vocal vales to ring; 
Than I can ceaſe on Doric reed to found, | 
To diſtant ſwains, the ſweets of CasTLE-Hiir. 
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The CONSTITUTION of NATURE. 


ANY are the definitions given us of nature, 
by ſome of the antients; and as many 
we have from the moderns. What I mean by it 
is, that conſtitution,” which is eſtabliſhed in this 
world by the Deity, and thoſe laws, and that order 
| which cauſes obſerve in producing effects. What 
the world antiently was, it concerns us not ſo 
much to know, as how to manage in the preſent. 
The flowery deſcriptions, given us by ſome, are the 
creatures of their own fancy, ſerving only to make 
us diſlike our own ſtate, in their opinions, not fo 
eligible ; but in our judgment, probably not ſo fan- 
ciful, not unworthy of them. We know nothing 
more of that, than what ſcripture has explain'd to 
us of it. All befides is conjectural, and all other 
accounts are only corrupted. traditions, moſt of 
them unphiloſophical, all of them chimerical. 
Taking the world as you find it, making the 
beſt of it, the only queſtion is, whether there 
are not ſufficient marks yet remaining of the cre- 
ator's wiſdom, and goodneſs, enough to make us 
admire the one, and adore the other; inſpiring 
us with gratitude, while they ſtrike us with 
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There are two principal kinds of perfection; the 


done, which is abſolute, comprehending all poſſible 


perfection, and applicable only to the Deity : ſigni- 
fying the ſame as a metaphyſical infinity. The 
other is relative; implying only, that a thing has 
all that is requiſite for its reſpective uſes, and na- 
ture, anſwerable to the uſual laws, and functions, 
of things of the fame kind, and order. Thus a 
tree is ſaid to be perfect, which has the uſual 
organization, There is another ſpecies of per- 
fection, ſuch as what may be called beauty; an 
idea, which reſults from the nice texture, and 
harmony of parts; ſometimes is the effect of ſome 
parts of more diſtinguiſhed excellence, than others; 
ſometimes of all the parts taken together. 
Some things never were, others ceaſe to 
be of that ſervice to us, others are, or have 
been. Others are of a comparatively leſs curious 
texture. Of ſome we know the uſes, of more we 
do not; hence ſome are beneficial, others are not. 
Though then we cannot fay they are all equally 
uſeful to us, or all of like beauty, or per- 
fection; it will be equally as abſurd to deny 
them as much perfection, as much proportion, 
and uſe in their kind, as their author intended 
they ſhould have, Who has made every thing in 
number, weight, and meaſure, however difficult it 
may be to ſhort- ſighted man to diſcover it. 
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The conſtitution of nature ſhews, that 
there is a great variety of beings, and order 
ſubſiſting under that great neceſſary variety; 
things mutually dependant on, and ſupporting 


each other; wherein, miſapplications excepted, 


nothing is, or was intended to be, really uſeleſs, 


nothing, barring obſtructions, irregular, conſidering 
the ends, for which they were ordained, the rank 


allotted them in this ſcale of beings, and the par- 
ticular uſes they are to anſwer, eſpecially in the 
univerfal ſyſtem.— 
brute creation has been oppoſed, and I never 
faw rationally ſolved, though ſometimes attempted. 


The objection lies not, that they are uſeleſs, but 


ſome of them noxious; and, therefore, incon- 
fiſtent with that harmony, and regularity, above 
_ contended for. 


objected, as a weakneſs in one ſyſtem, than in the 
other. For, grant it at preſent an irregularity, 
this ſyſtem has allowances for it. Who will affert 
it has all the perfection, it ever had, or might 


have poſſeſſed ? There being no motive, to induce 


the Deity, to communicate more, or any reaſon to 
perſuade us to believe, he has imparted leſs, than 
is proper for their nature, and rank. No more 
can it be denied, to be an in irregularity, than it is 


But to this the caſe of the 


That eme are noxious among that, as weld - 
as our own ſpecies, is no more to be denied, than 
it is to be wondered at. Nor ought it to be more 
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162 ON THE CONSTITUTION 
aſſerted, not to be beneficial. If their natures 
are different, the ends may be ſo too. And why 
may not even the fame ends, on the whole, be 
anſwered by different means, and in divers me- 
thods ? | 1 
Again, nature, though ſhe intends not any 
thing monſtrous, may accidentally produce it; 
and it is as abſurd to have an ill idea of na- 
ture's productions from thence, as it is to ſay, 
that all men are brutes, becauſe ſome may be 
found to degrade themſelves. 
But if nature intends all for the beſt, if ſhe 
works as regularly, in the production of a monſter, 
or in the preſervation of a brute, as in the moſt beau- 
tiful, or moſt ſenſible thing in the univerſe ; and 
if the ends of Providence may be as clearly ſeen, 
by an attentive eye, with as much perſpicuity in 
the one, as the other; and in the loweſt, and 

minuteſt, as in the higheſt, or greateſt things; 3 
then, it will be no more an obj ection to provi- 
dence, that there are ſome noxious brutes N than 
that there are alſo hurtful, and ſome ad; 

men, greater monſters in the moral, than 
any in the natural world. For, what are all ty- 
rants, but peſts of mankind ? What are all heroes, 
but, in ſome fort, deſtroyers? but no one can 
fay, theſe have not their uſes, though both are 
not in an equal degree, or in the ſame reſpect 
Nor 
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Nor will the defigns of Providence be leſs 
found in the caſe of bad, than it is apparent in 
that of the good. Storms, and tempeſts, froſt, 
and cold, are as neceſſary for the general ſyſtem, 
and expedient for us, and as much fulfil his word, 
and the ends, he had in view, as the benigneſt 
weather, or warmeſt ſunſhine ; when, in reality, 
we owe the one to, only as it precedes, and makes 
way for, the other, by calming the air, renewing 
the loſt vigour of the earth, and beautifyin g it, by 
expelling, what had before deformed it. 
This being the caſe of ſtorms, and hurricanes, 
volcanos, and earthquakes, commonly urged as 
natural ills, and fo they may be to thoſe, who 


ſhall be ſufferers: let us conſider, in the next | 


place, the queſtion, in regard to noxious ani- 
mals, &c. That there are ſuch, is viſible, and, 
that they anſwer ſome good end, is no leſs appa- 
rent; but how, or where, they are ſuch, is a diffi- 
cultyymay be thought more curious, than uſeful 
to enquire. That there are ſome, and have been 

of old, is plain; and that there will be ſuch after 
us, We may eaſily conjecture ; but that we make a 
due uſe of them, it concerns us moſt. For good 
men, we ſee, are benefited by the bad. Poiſons 
are rendered uſeful in the hands of a {ſkilful phy- 
fician, as the worſt parts may be meliorated, by the 
care of the induſtrious huſbandman. That uſeful 
animal, the horſe, was wild, before made ſubject 
JF 8: to 
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to the tamer; and man himſelf was no better 
than a wild aſs's colt; and, like thoſe creatures, 
to be held in with bit, and bridle: and the 
reaſon in ſcripture aſſigned for not entirely 


rooting out the Canaanites, who might be a 
curb upon, and fence againſt them, is, leſt the 


| beaſt of the field encreaſe upon them. Much, 


therefore, is left to the care, and manage- 


ment of the ſuperior parts of the creation, to 
improve the lower, to maintain the balance of 


nature, by keeping them within bounds, or under 


that ſubjection, which we firſt aſſerted to be 


from the courſe of nature, apparent, and which 
are never irregular, but when, through our fault, 


they are ſuffered, if that can be, to deviate from 
it. If that can be, I fay, becauſe it is in the na- 
ture of a beaſt to eat as ſuch, and, of a noxious 


animal, to annoy, when in fear of famine, or 
an aſſault. 5 


Hence, for their ſupport, and preſervation, ſome 


have ſtrength, and fierceneſs; others agility, and 


cunning, to avoid, or defend themſelves againſt 
their agreſſors. In this view, the poiſon of ſer- 
pents, and the fierceneſs of ſome animals are eaſily 


defenſible; who are wont not to aſſail any, but 
either in their own defence, or when impelled by 


ſome craving appetite, as luſt, or hunger. And, 
in this, how differ they from many of a higher 


ſpecies, who ſeem as much to be governed ba 
„ brutal 
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brutal courage, or brutal appetite, or principles 
not better ſuited to, or more to the honour of, 
their rank and ſpecies? But ſay, in a moral 
ſenſe, that they are ſcourges to a vitious world; 
as would be more apparent, were they more to 
encreaſe upon us, as thoſe, that are moſt uſeful 
to us, generally do; when noxious animals are not 
obſerved to be ſo very prolific. 

Many of them are often very ſhy, and many 
very tame, in their natural ſtate ; and the inha- 
bitants, where they are, know very well how to 
manage, or avoid them. Some are uſeful in their 

lives; others not till after their Death; like ſome 
of our own ſpecies, who are beſt when abſent; 
and never more uſeful, than when they make 

room for others; their bodies going, as herbs, or 
what elle they fed on, to be aliment, as they have 
ſometimes been a nidus, to others; and, at laſt, 
refund to the earth, what they had borrowed from 
it; circulating thus the benefits of nature, making 
every thing in it's life, or death, ſome way, or other, 
uſeful : And as in their ſtomachs the moſt hetoro- 
geneous things, when digeſted, become falutary ; 


the moſt poiſonous, duly prepared, become no 


leſs reſtorative, and healthful to us. 
Why thoſe things are as above ſtated, is 


another queſtio.. Taking things, not as we 


would here have had them, but, as we find them; 


and 
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and endeavouring to account for the proceedings 
of Providence, rather than to object, becauſe 
we do not underſtand; many things may have 

their uſes, though we may be unacquainted with 
them ; and be ſerviceable to other creatures, or 


 tyſtems, though not immediately to us. From 


the analogy of nature, the preſumption lies on 
their ſide, and ought to be admitted, unleſs we 
can prove to the contrary. 


There is as fine mechaniſm in a weed, as 


in the moſt uſeful plant; and as wonderful con- 


trivance in the ſerpent, as in the moſt harmleſs 


creature. I enter not into the theological rea- 
ſon, why we have our averſions for them, or 


obſerve farther, than that, every animal knows 
it's enemy: and what if they are our ſcourges? 


the moral world admits of ſuch ills, or what 
we are pleaſed to call ſo; and in the natural 
world, they make a great part of it. Thoſe 
countries, which were the firſt that were bleſſed 


with the light of the Goſpel, are now full of 5 
Idolaters, and Infidels; and the once renowned 


ſeats of learning, are literally full of hiſſing. 


For our negligence, and for our wickedneſs, 
a fruitful land is become barren, and well 
cultivated lands, a wilderneſs. The fame is ob- 


ſerved of the Campania of Rome, as well as many 
other places, once claſſic ground: the preſent 
Inhabitants 
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inhahitants are ſuited to their ſituations, and, that 
nothing may be void, theſe once renowned ſeats 
are become a nurſery of wild beaſts, and filthy 
reptiles. Now, their increaſe is a fin of negli- 
gence, and curſe on man's wickedneſs ; however, 
Providence reſtrains it, though man ſhould not, 
fince it is in our power to remove the one, and 
prevent the other. 

Such is the connexion of the moral, and natural 


world, ſuch the influence of the one on the other, 
that the latter ſeems to correſpond fo entirely to 
the former, that effects in the one might be ex- 
plained by cauſes in the other, and many diffi- 
culties in the one might be cleared up by a 


greater infight into the other. Nay, further, the 
inviſible alſo has, no doubt, the like influence on, 


and connexion with ours ; that they are relatives 
is eaſily proved, the explanation of which, pro- 


bably, will be hereafter our further employment. 


ESSAY II 


HE beauty of nature conſiſts in its variety 


and harmony. The ſucceſſive changes make 
the one, and the arrangement of the ſeveral 
orders and ſpecies of beings conſtitute the other. 
As things grow up to a certain point of maturity, 


they gradually decay to make room for others; 


and 
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eting minds in diſtreſs, for want of 
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and thus nature renews itſelf through all the 
generations of animals, plants, and the ſeaſons 
of the year. 
Throughout all her changes, and works, 

Nature intends nothing in vain, and does no- 
thing erroneous : hence every thing acts with a 
proper direction, every thing has it's reſpective 
uſes: To ſay otherwiſe, is only to betray our not 
being favoured with them, or our ignorance 
of them. 

But the many obſerveable inſtances of defects, 
ol imperfections, of evils, ſeem, in the opinions of 

the many, to contradict theſe aſſertions, which in 
all ages have been ſubjects of inquiry, and in none 
have been ſatisfactorily accounted for, to the qui- 
being better 
aſſured of a Providence, and knowing more of 
it's conduct. 
W actin tate 
the fall of man; the Philoſophers, moſt of them, 
from man, and the abuſe of his powers : though 
many have perplexed themſelves and others by 
their explications ; plainly ſhewing, as the beſt of 
them acknowledged, they wanted a guide, and 
expected one from heaven to explain it. 
Thoſe of the antients, who acted on the prin- 
ciples of the Epicureans, as did moſt of the rich, 
and powerful, who were poſſeſſed of the means 
of W their W held that — 


voices; and that the greateſt virtue among them 
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as their chiefeſt good; and purſued all kinds of 
exceſs without any reſerve, moſt of them without 
any public reſtraint. This was the natural reſult 
of their perſuaſion, that there was not an over- 
ruling Providence, or any ſuperior, to whom they 
were accountable ; that even thoſe, allowed by the 
ſtate to be Gods, were not better than others; 
that they were fo far from diſcouraging, that 
they were the favourers, the patrons of their 


was to be, in fact, after their example, ſuperlatively 
wicked. 

The beſt of their Philoſophers very very little ex- 
ceeded them, in any thing, except in 2 
if it be true that fo knowing a man as SOCRATES 
did, as he pleads in his defence, publickly facri- 
fice to the Gods of the country, which ſhewed 


rather his political, than real wiſdom. But I am 
apt to believe, his true ſentiments were privately 
known only to his ſcholars; and out of refent- 


ment, for his leſſening their characters afterwards, 


were made a true ground of accuſation againſt 


him, before judges who were previouſly convinced 


of the truth. However that be, the practices of 


the others, were as bad, as their principles could 
make them; and as they were fo very like, they 
only wanted the abilities, and nn to 
3 % 
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They were moſt of them fataliſts ; and extremely 
ſuperſtitious. Such a one looks on events to be 
chance-work ; and that accidental, and that there 
is no accounting for it, as there really was no deſign 


nin it, and no meaning in it, or end to be anſwered 


y it. | 
* the Chriſtian Philoſopher, who believes a 
Providence, though he fees many things are acci- 
dental, that they come alike to all, and that there 
is one event to all, very often, in this ſtate, is per- 
ſuaded that finally it will not be ſo. He ſanctifies 
the croſs accidents of life, as corrections of errors, 
gence, as therefore the ſcourges of a tender pa- 


rent, who corrects to reform; not the ſigns of 


cruelty, but mercy ; and if properly conſidered, 
and made uſe of, ſuch they have been, and ever 
will be found to be; and all things may be of 


ſervice to a good man, inclined to make a * 
uſe of — 


ESSAY III. 


'T i is obſervable that all the parts of the creation, 

excepting man, regularly anſwer their reſpec- 
tive ends; but he, the moſt noble, and only reaſon- 

able, is generally the moſt irregular : this in all 
ages has been remarked, frequently complained 
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of, and as frequently lamented ; ſome, not know- 
ing how to account for it on rational principles, 


have no leſs ignorantly, than raſhly, charged it on 


God, and the fault of our creation, allowing 


him in words, but denying him in fact. 

The Deity being the firſt cauſe of all things, 
muſt be above all things. Being their ſuperior, 
he muſt be independent. unbounded, and infi- 
nite. ' Being not dependent, he is unchange- 
able, as not to be affected by any thing infe- 
rior, nor by any thing ſuperior, as being above all. 
Conſequently, whatever motion, or change there 
was, or is made, as to his operations, it muſt be 
from himſelf, from his own will : and being not 
to be influenced, as above all, he muſt be moved 


by, and from himſelf, to create, or communicate 


any part of his perfection. He muſt be then 


moved, if at all, from an internal principle of 
benevolence ; directed by infinite wiſdom, as to the 


time of effecting any thing, the manner, and degree 
of communicating, 1. e. as to the acts of goodneſs ; 


from him therefore, nothing of evil can reſult ; 
unleſs a finite degree of perfection, given in great 


profuſion, and multiplied to great variety of be- 


ings, can be, as it muſt be very improperly, called 


fo.—Por things being, to anſwer his different pur- 


| Poſes, and their ſtations, made different, various 
_ portions, and degrees of perfection, may, and muſt, 


be communicated ; and being all from his good 
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will, there can be in the creature no reaſon- 
able giound of complaint; as having what was 
ſufficient, though leſs than others placed in higher 
degrees. — This variety in the diſpenſations of 
goodneſs tends to the nobler difplay of his 
wiſdom, and conſequently glory. 

In this ſyſtem of beings, in reference to the 
all- perfect Being, and to one another, there 
unavoidably muſt be different degrees of per- 
fection; of courſe what ſome call abſolute im- 
perfections, though really only degrees of re- 
lative perfections, are rightly adapted to the rank, 
and degree they hold in the univerſe. The 
Deity himſelf cannot communicate, or empty 
himſelf of, all his perfections; for then he mult 
deſtroy himſelf, have a power, or part ſuperior | 
to, as able to deſtroy, the whole. In regard 
to Him, all things muſt be imperfect, and in 
regard to each other. From the nature of 
things, they neceſſarily muſt be fo, and as com- 
ing irom, and ordained by, him, muſt be right. 
Our wiſdom therefore will be ſeen in juſtifying 
it, and our prudence in acquieſcing. And equally 
as abſurd would it be, for any of us to expect, 
or to murmur at not having g the peculiar perfections 
which thoſe below us have, as it would be 
for any of them to require ours, when not 
ſuited to their ſtate, and not conſiſtent with 


the powers they _—_ enjoy. Each therefore 
"mas 
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has enough to be thankful for, and though leſs | 
than he might wiſh, more than he could at all | 
have expected. l 

9 

1 L 

E88AY W. j 


HE wiſdom of the Creator diſplayed in all 

his plan, for the good of the univerſe, the 
regularity of the ſeveral fubordinate ends, and the 
uniformity of all the means to that ſupreme will, 
that directs, and that ultimate end, which in due 
time they are to anſwer, cannot be too religiouſly 
_ conſidered, or too juſtly admired, or with grati- 
tude ſufficient acknowledged. But ſuch is the 
weakneſs of ſome, and perverſeneſs of others; if 
the operations of nature are plain, and ſimple, ſome 
will complain, only becauſe they are not more 
intricate : if more complicated, and leſs intelligi- 

ble, then with the Prince of Arragon, they will 
be apt to ſay, they could have contrived it better. 

The laft arguing as much vanity, as impiety z 

the former being often the cauſe of the latter, 
and both of very great ignorance. The niceneſs 

of a machine being ſeen by the neatneſs of it's | 

movements, is always the more admired, for | 
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45 producing the greater effects, by the ſimpleſt 
means. 


And 
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And do we not ſee in the great machine of the 
world, the moſt wonderful operations effected hy 
the moſt fimple cauſes? has not the carth we 
tread on the ſeeds of our well or ill being? is not 
every herb we make utc of charged with it's com- 
miſſion of life, or death to us? may not every 
thing we eat, or drink, be turned to poiſon ? every 
breath of air be winged with vengeance ? and that 
they are not oftner the inſtruments of wrath, what 
can it be owing to, but the ali-wife Diſpoſer, and 
Ruler of the univerſe, who really interpoſes, 
and acts in every effect of Nature, and turneth 
the iſſues, whitherſoever he will? how blind is 
he towards him who direQs the forked light- 
ning where to ſtrike, and the thunder to fall ; when 
man looks up to the hand that wields the bolt, 


and is unthankful to him that ſitteth above the 


water-floods, for the many deliverances he has 


met with, and the many mercies vouchſafed to 


him! Since, even in wrath, he then moſt thinketh 
on mercy ; and on repentance, and a change of 
meaſures, he ſuſpends the evil he had thoughts 
of bringing on, and makes us van. nay 
miracles, of his mercy. 

But this referring cauſes, and their iſſues to Pro- 
vidence, this ſanctifying the accidents of life may 
be thought to reſolve every thing into an uncon- 

troulable agency; fo as to take off the freedom 
of human will, and moral action. 5 
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Though God is ſupreme, his government is 
moral, including the freedom we daily experi- 
ence : his foreknowledge no more pre-ordains 
any thing future, than our knowledge can any 
thing preſent. The nature in both is the ſame 
though the degrees are different. Knowledge only 
pre-ſuppoſes, not makes the exiſtence of any thing. 
And however, in excuſe for their faults, bad 
men only attribute them to an over-influencing 
power, when they ſhould rather reſolve them 
into their own ungovernable appetites ; a prudent 
man will leave very little to fortune, or accident, 
bnt provide againſt the worſt, by endeavouring to 
act for the beſt: and where he cannot foreſee 
what may be the conſequences, or cannot guard 

_ againſt the accidents, which may interrupt, or 

even the difficulties, which may obſtruct ; his 
prudence will be ſeen in the one, his fortitude in 
the other, and his philoſophy in all. 

The eſtabliſhed order of the univerſe has been 
urged as another argument for ſuperreding hu- 
man agency, as well as that of the Deity ; which 
rather ſhews the one, and actually proves the 
other; for the chain of cauſes, and effects can- 
not exclude either; cannot ſubſiſt without the 
one, or in ſome caſe act without the ſubſervi- 
ency of the other. 

Much is left to human Prudence for im- 
provement, though the order of cauſes, and effects 
8 | | 18 
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is ſuch, that nothing of an irregularity, ſo much 
complained of, is to be ſeen, rather every thing 
happens according to the concurrence of the cauſes, 
the knowledge of which would unravel thoſe 
things, which at preſent would ſeem anomalous, 
only from our ignorance. 
It is for want of this knowledge, that we are 
ſo much ſtartled at events, which common ſaga- 
city might have taught, or enabled us to foreſee, 
or common prudence might have otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed, or a little more philoſophy might have 
perſuaded us to bear with more patience; and 
this attention would have directed us to account 
for things on natural principles, and through 
them to look up to him, who governs through 
them the material world ; ſuperintends all their 
motions, that none of them may fail in their 
operations; and when things which are ob- 
noxious come to a criſis, that they may have, in 
general, a beneficial event: thus deducing good 
out of what is eſteemed evil, and alarming ; un- 
common, and offenſive to particulars; though on 
Fa whole, as neceſſary to the natural ſtate, ina 
ſubſerviency to the moral world, as any thing elſe 
1n nature. 
| That there are ſome inconveniences in every 
ſtate, and view, is not diſſembled; and they will 
have their uſe, if they make us look up to, and 
repare for, a better; but that there are ſuch, 
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or ſo many evils, as ſome ſplenetic pretenders to 
philoſophy from their own ill humours alledge, 
is abſolutely denied, as well as that they could 
be remedied, as far as we ſee, without creating 


much greater: and every other poſition is juſtly 


chargeable with greater, than the preſent oblique 
ſphere: This has been, and might be eaſily proved; 


but though ſome cannot be fatisfied, we are con- 


vinced that there are no faults ſo ſmall, which 
ſpleen cannot, when it is willing, deſcry ; no evil 
ſo great, as what ourſelves are pleaſed to make, 
nor more difficulties than what are raiſed by ig- 
norance, and ſupported by indolence ; ſince a 


greater application has been found capable of. 


tracing out the one, and a greater inſight into 


the works of nature will explain the other; and 


more induſtry, and care amend whatever is amiſs 


in all of us. 


If ſome are more highly favoured than others; 


and themſelves, or their anceſtors, have been more 


induſtrious, and more vigilant, whilſt others have 


been more idle, and have ſlept, leſs attentive to their 


intereſts; their wealth, tho the price of labour, is a 


bleſſing from Providence on it, and is only to make 


them the more grateful to Him, and more uſeful 


and more charitable to the neceſſitous; were there 


none, they could not exerciſe that virtue; and the 
leſs they may deſerve, the more is the merit in 
thoſe that regard them. What is more than ne- 

© ceſſary 
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170 ON THE CONSTITUTION 
ceſſary to the ſupply of the huſbandman, as the 
reward of his labour, goes to the feeding the 
fowls of the air; for theſe ſeek their meat from 
God, and the ſeed of trees are multiplied in 
ſuch abundance to ſupply their neceſſities; and 
why ſhould the rich man withold, when a little 
will ſopply the cravings of nature; when a little 
more might deliver many from the temptations 
of poverty; and what makes the poſſeſſors, for 
want of knowing how to uſe them, only wicked, 
and wretched. on. 
Natural evils are as nothing, in compariſon of 
what we create to ourſelves, or ſuffer from our 
fellow-creatures : witneſs the wars, the devaſta- 
tions, the cruelties we now hear of, in our neigh- 
bouring countries: When the judgments of the 
Lord are in the land, the inhabitants thereof 
ſhould learn righteoufneſs. 


The APPLICATION. 


OD having created every thing after it's 
kind, atlign'd to each it's reſpective ules. 
Theſe are the characteriſtic of their conſtitution ; 
from them the intention of nature is known. 
The application of them agreeably to thoſe 
_ uſes, is uſing things as they are according 
to their nature, and the will of their Creator. 
5 
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Hence the abuſing any creatures out of wan- 
tonneſs, to ſatisfy our vicious appetites, is 
wrong and ſinful; as it is to ſatisfy an appetite, 
which is itſelf depraved, and therefore unnatural; 
and is abuſing a creature, to other purpoſes, than 
what it was intended for; and a creature which is 
not our own, but God's; and to him we are an- 
{werable for it's perverſion; and was only given us to 
be uſed lawfully, and not for our hurt, to the 
inflaming our appetites, and further corrupting 
our natures. Hence we ſee abſtinence has a foun- 
dation in nature, is reaſonable, is expedient ; and 


____Juxury of every kind is wrong, is detrimental, is 


ſinful. Thus by following nature, the Antients 
never meant unbridled appetite, but that only 
which is ſubſervient to reaſon, or in other words, 
our rational nature ; not the law in our members, 
which is corrupt, bringing us into ſubjection to our 
appetites, to the law of fin. And this abſtinence is 
neceſſary to the regulation of appetites, and our con- 
ſtitutional health, preſerving the balance of the ani- 
mal and rational powers, to comply with more falu- 
tary perſuations, and higher duties of far ſuperior 
obligations. 

II. The application of things to their proper uſes 
is right conduct: from that naturally reſults a 
complacency : as from the reverſe, diſſatisfaction. 
A manifeſt ſign, that reaſon approves of the one, 

and is aſhamed of the other. This is the approving 
"US or 
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or ſelf-condemning conſcience the *Apoſtle ſpeaks 
of. Every moral, or reaſonable agent will therefore 
act what is right, what is agreeable to his true 
nature, and right reaſon, and what is approved 
of by his conſcience, and allowed of by his Ma- 
ker. This is the following nature, ſo much 
talked of, but little underſtood, and leſs practiſed, 
which the antient moraliſts always meant, or ought 
to have meant, by that term; and which agrees 
with what the moderns expreſs by moral ſenſe, 
natural law, or conſcience. And the obſervation 
of this, according to the fitneſs of things, is a 
_ propriety, a decency of behaviour; in the natu- 
ral world, is treating things as they are, and in 
the moral world, as they ought to be, for the ſake 
of our private utility, and in that, the general 
benefit of all. 
| From the application of certain things to our 
ſenſes, we have the ideas of pleaſure, and pain ; 
of what is agreeable, or difagreeable to our nature. 
The former we call good, the other evil. In a 
compariſon, we fee ſome are greater than others. 
Therefore our deſire of happineſs prudently makes 
us chuſe the one, and have an averſion for the other. 
To vice we ſee certain degrees of pleaſure ſome- 
times are annexed ; pleaſure therefore cannot be the 
ſole characteriſtic of happineſs ; vicious pleaſure is 
not pure in the enjoyment, or ſweet in the reflec- 
Romans ii. verſe 15. LN 
tion 
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tion, therefore is not that which conſtitutes hap- 
pineſs. It muſt be therefore what is ſimilar; 
or a part of it, that is the pleaſure in queſtion ; 
only that which is rational, which is — 
to nature; and not that which is in w 
conduct, or the practice of vice. And the ex- 
erciſe of our ſenſes, and faculties can be no further 
right, than as they are exerciſed in the waye of 
virtue, with moral [reftraints. 

The means for procuring it, muſt be ſuch as 
are adapted to that end; and what, but ſuch as are 
cCongenial, can be ſo well adapted? And if the vir- 
tues are of like nature, if happineſs be but an 
aggregate of all goods, the virtues can be 
the only means of procuring them, a the ſole 
object of every rational, and moral agen 

The appetites, the reſult of our . or 
ſenſitive powers, may chuſe other objects, and 
ſuch as are moſt familiar, and ſtriking: hence are 
| wrong elections, and bad habits, whenever the paſ- 
ſions, which ſhould be under rule, get the aſcen- 
dancy : for which reaſon, our inclinations ſhould be 
croſſed, or the firſt tendencies to wrong objects ſhould 
be regulated, and directed; all which will occaſion, 
at firſt, ſome kind of uneaſineſs; and wholfome 
diſcipline will be painful ſeverity, and the more 
ſo, the longer they have been diſuſed to the 
rein; the more they have been accuſtomed to 
indulgencies; and ſo much the . the 5 

1 
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the conſtitution ; yet neceſſary it is they ſhould give t 
way to reaſon, and that conſcience may have her full f 
weeight in every deciſion. Here religion comes in | 
to diſengage it from the ſlavery of the paſſions, and | 
to alienate them from thoſe ſenſual gratifications, 
which are as hurtful to the health of the body, 3 
as deſtructive to that of the ſoul. 
From hence we ſee, a riotous abuſe e ven of 
what the Deity grants us, is the perverſion of 
his bleſſings into curſes ; creating thoſe headſtrong 
appetites, which reaſon was given us to ſubject ; 
and thoſe evils, which the obſervance of it 
would prevent. Wherefore to virtue is provi- 
dentially annexed the natural rewards of good, 
as a counterbalance to thoſe, which by per- 
verſion are beſtowed, and attendant, on vice, i. e. 
whenever the vicious are in combination againſt the 
good, or the good do not ſufficiently diſcountenance 
the vicious, to the confounding, as far as the 
laws of reputation can reach, the eſſential diſ- 
tinctions betwixt things which ig, whenever vir- 
tue is repreſented unfavourable, and vice is ſet off 
as amiable, or not enough deteſtable. Wherefore 
all laws, as founded on right, and all human 
laws, which are in aid of the divine, are for the 
preſerving that diſtinction; by their ſanctions, 
puniſhing the one, and giving to the other the 
rewards of their virtuous induſtry ; ſecuring their 
property, legally acquired, from the invaſions 2 
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the negligent and abandoned. In aid alſo of theſe 
the law of reputation publickly ought to counte- 
nance, what conſcience approves; and outward 
ſhame be the mark of every thing diſhoneſt. 
While the difficulties are laid on wrong con- 
duct, ought they not to be removed from the 


good; ought not greater encouragements to be 


given to virtuous induſtry? Much in the natural 
world is leſt to be rectified; and ſtill more in the 


moral world. Worſe paſſions ſpring up in this 
neglected ſoil, and worſe plagues are engendered; 


more monſters are bred here, than ever infeſted the 
deſerts of Æthiopia, to the ſcandal of the human 
ſpecies, and the diſturbance of the general welfare. 

Righteouſneſs will not look down from hea- 


ven, when it has nothing on earth conformable 


to it ; neither can it be expected to ſpring out of the 


earth, when either no ſeed of it is ſown, or there is 


ſomething worſe than briars, and thorns tochoak it. 

As the Deity acts in this conſtitution by ordi- 
nary means, we mult ſecond his good intentions, 
and art muſt complete what nature has begun. 


_ The foil will not be fertile, without proper cul- 


tivation : If we expect a plentiful harveſt, the 


ſeeds time muſt not be neglected. 


Right principles are to the political, what good | 
ſeed is to the natural, ſyſtem. Education muſt 
plant, and government muſt encourage, would it 
either have them flouriſh, or even itſelf long ſub- 
faſt ; ſince there i is no baſis for it, but that of true 


virtue 
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virtue, and no true virtue without religion. How 
then can it better anſwer it's ends, and it's beſt 
intereſt, how more effectually promote true reli- 
gion, and uſeful learning, than by diſtinguiſhing 
the eminent patterns of both ? 

The good manners of any people conſtitute their 
character, and this gives them their fame, and 
their influence abroad, and their beſt fecurity, and 
welfare at home. Tis not the air, but the po- 
lity of any country, that forms the manners, and 
conſtitutional character. The inclinations are 

eaſily ſeen, it is the buſineſs of ⁊ governot to give 
_ the proper direction, and caſt, to divert them 
from any thing wrong, to correct the bad ten- 

dencies by early education; and their male in- 
fluence, if any, by timely regulations. He will 
then encourage arts and ſciences; and their ſtudy 
furniſhes, and improves, the mind with exalted 
| ideas, and their practice gives them habits of 

induſtry, habits of virtue; no trade can be with- 
cout them, every trade may be advanced by them. 

He will alſo encourage manufactures, as they 

give them employment; it is not the multiplicity 
of inhabitants, but their induſtry, that is their 
ſtrength, and glory, that makes them robuſt to 
undergo the difficulties, and courageous to attempt 
them; that gives them activity to exert their 
powers, and chearfulneſs that conſtitutes that ac- 
tivity, and that health which conſtitutes both. = 


ODE. 
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ROM the order, and good harmony of 
every part of this univerſe, eſpecially in 

this viſible ſyſtem, we may caſily trace the 
marks of God's wiſdom, in governing, and pre- 
ſume the ſame obtains as to the inviſible. As 
every effect muſt have its proportionate cauſe, 
acting in a regularly conſtituted order ; we are 
forced to acknowledge a prefiding Intelligence, 
or Mind, as the Platoniſis have it, that conſtituted 
_ thoſe various, yet harmoniouſly agreeing parts 


by his power; and fall maintains them by the 


like influence. 
From the ſame viſible deſigns, running thro' 
the courſe of all nature, which is but a ſeries of 


his operations, ſecondary cauſes working all in a 


ſubſerviency to his appointed laws; we may fur- 
ther colle& the continued agency of the fame in- 
telligent cauſe, tying, and connecting the whole. 
And through all the parts of it, whether unknow- 
ingly governed by inſtinct, or perſuaded by rea- 

| EE , 5 ſon 
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ſon, the ſame uniformity of conduct, and good 
government, ſuited to their ſeveral natures re- 
reſpectively, may be ſketched out. Which ſhews, 
through the variety of theſe diſpenſations, in 
ſuch wonderful order adjuſted, in this uniform 


plan, the Will of an inviſible, intelligent cauſe, 


that every thing ſhould be. done in like order: 
The ſelf-· ſame ſpirit working in all, dividing to 
every one ſeverally as he will. 
By his im preſſion, and attractive influence, as the 
inanimate, ſo the brute, and rational ranks are ſeve- 
rally, and in this reſpec to them, as blindly directed; 
for they have deſires in common, only theſe are by 
inſtinct, as that by aſſimilation, each to its ſeveral 
. claſs unknowingly impelled to unite, or agree; 
. though reaſon, afterwards, will demonſtrate to 
us the aptitude, and the neceſſity of ſuch a con- 
nexion, to the ſupport of the * frame of 
what is called nature. 
By his Will man was accordin gly made, to 
promote his own, and the happineſs of others, 
a ſocial being; endowed, above all others, 
with an intelle& to apprehend, and a tongue 
to ſpeak the truth to his neighbours ; with 
affections to incline him to it; and wants to 
force him to it, more than he is able * 
by his induſtry, in a ſtate of independency : 
ſubject to mental errors, which will call ihe 


amendment, to „ for remedies, and to 
accidents, 
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accidents, which may aſk for extraordinary affiſt- 
ances from arts, which can only be cultivated by 
the joint efforts, and encouragement of many; who, 

as their intereſts may interfere, too partial in 
their own favour, leſs juſt to the merit of hors 
eſpecially when their paſſions are raiſed by emu- 
lation, or miſguided, perhaps exaſperated by envy, 
may want alſo ſome rule to reſtrain them, and 
| precepts to direct them, as well for the preventing 
incroachment from ſupereminent powers, as to 
confine them within the ſphere of action, to 
which, by Nature, they are beſt adapted; and in 
which conſiſts their greateſt perfection. For, as 
ſhe defigns they ſhould be freely exerted, they 
never can be properly, unleſs reſtrained. For even 
that liberty itſelf, that grand prerogative of man, is 
no longer ſuch, but becomes licentious without it; 
and thoſe very paſſions, the ſources of noble atchieve- 
ments, in their progreſs oft boundleſs, ſo apt to over- 
flow, and be very detrimental, when kept within 
their proper channel, become only the more ex- 
tenſively beneficial. An uncontrouled uſe, from 
a natural equality, would interfere with, and 
might alſo obſtruct others in their exertions, and 
injure them in their intereſts : Wherefore to limit 
is but to prevent confuſion ; to reſtrain, that in 
their ſeveral provinces, they might the better ex- 
ert their natural powers, and to greater advantage. 
« As there is no motion given, by the hand 
B b 2 « of 
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cc of infinite power to any body, but what an- 
ce ſwers the end of that being, and is uſeful to 
eit; ſo there is no law given to man by our 
« preat creator; though never fo reſtrictive, but 
« what is entirely beneficial to him, and tends to 
< the preſervation of his being, or continuation 
* of his happineſs: ſo that the true nature of 
« every law is, that it tends to the ſupport, and 
e preſervation of that being, which is to be di- 
s rected, and governed by it.“ 

That man is capable of being obliged, and fit 
to be directed, has been already proved ꝶ and may 
be taken for granted, from the Lange” ſo fond 


pl imitation, ſo eaſily ſubmitting to direction, when 


they are ſenſible of its uſe; and to wealth, which all 
are ſenſible enough of, how few ſoever may poſſeſs, 
or profeſs it ; and from their veneration for au- 
thority, and men of diſtinction; for property has 
power, and preferment properly implys, and, in 
their opinion, ſtill carries with it, an idea of ex- 
cellence, or ſuperiority in abilities, and uſefulneſs ; 

from ſuch, out of a ſenſe of their own wants, and 
weakneſs, and the abilities, and willingneſs of 
others to aid them, they naturally expect, and 
are glad of aſſiſtances, and grateful for benefits, and 
ready to acknowledge, and return the obligations. 


Lord Porteſcut's preface to his Reports. 
+ Page 7, volume I, | 
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As theſe wants will crave ſupplies, and wild 
nature demand cultivation : this will make good 
offices neceſſary, and intercouſe unavoidable ; 
this will create friendſhips, mutual commerce, 
obligations, and alliances ; and theſe again often 


particular, and ſome ſeparate intereſts, which 


from the growing acceſſions of power, either from 
ſuperior capacities, or larger improvements, . will 
naturally introduce property, as the peculiar 
effect, and natural reward of, and bleſſing on, 
private induſtry ; and the more ſo, the more 


active it is. 


Now man, in ſuch degrees of connexion, and 


advancement, travelling on in the greatneſs of 


power, is more than able to ſupply himſelf with 
neceſſaries, nay with conveniences, and the goods 
of fortune; is yet under a neceflity of labouring, 
as it is conducive, for exerciſe, to his health, as it 
is for employment, or even a diverſion ; indolence 
not being agreeable to the buſy mind, and active 
bodily powers and inclinations of man ; he muſt 
then exert them, to prevent ſundry inconvenien- 
ces, as well for others, as for himſelf ; the product 
of which, that it may be rightly aſcertained and 
properly ſecured, will require boundaries and le- 
gal fences, penalties to enforce the obſervance of 
them, as well as rewards to excite men's vigilance, 
in guarding them. 


'F herefore, 
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Therefore, laws to regulate, witn fanctions to 
oblige, and overawe, are highly neceſſary for aſcer- 
taining thoſe rights, tor adjuſting thoſe bounda- 
ries, and for diſtinguiſhing thoſe properties ; and 
afterwards keeping up thoſe diſtinctions. And, 
it is highly reaſonable, every one ſhould enjoy the 
effects of his labours, and thoſe who will not work, 
ſhould not eat, neither can they, except the bread 
of idlenefs, and the bread of affliction. 

As ſoon as property is introduced, that ſuppoſes 
right ; that, again, a reference to ſome rule, or 
agreement expreſſed, or implied as to the partition 
of what was before common, and the enjoyments 
of the particular fruits, as the ſpecial effects of 
that labour: and that diſputes (as ſome may ariſe 
in the beſt conſtituted ſtates) might be ſettled, or 
their cauſes prevented, Magiſtrates are neceſſary 
to decide hetwixt them, the more diſintereſted, the 
leſs chargeable with, as lefs apt to- be guilty of; 
partiality; armed with power to enforce their de- 
cifions, for the ſnpporting thoſe rights, and ex- 
tinguiſhing the rifing flame of contention; which, 
if not timely checked, is juſtly compared, by the 
Wiſe Man, to the letting out of raging waters. 
Such laws for the determination of right, by the 
very ſuppoſition, muſt be, in themſelves juſt ; and 
ſuch magiſtrates, exercifing ſuch powers, for the 
public good, legal; and ought to be ſubmitted to, 
as acknowledged by thoſe ſtates ; and highly eſ- 

teemed 
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teemed for their work's ſake, as the benefactors of 
not only their little focieties, but, as their influ- 
ence, with their example, may be extenſive, the 
friends to mankind. Where they are good, which 
in the very term is ſuppoſed, they are carrying on 


the providential plan, executing righteouſneſs, and 
literally are the miniſters of God to us for good. 


The CONCLUSION. 


IT has hitherto been attempted to be proved, that 
I men were deſigned to be ſocial; and though, 
at firſt, naturally equal, having their faculties free, 
aud a right to exert them as freely; yet their wants 
requiring ſupplies, and their benevolent affections, 
ſuch objects as are not to be met with in a ſtate 
of independence; ſociety will be ever expedient, as 
it is beneficial. Some natural rights are to be fore- 
gone, ſome reſtrictions ſubmitted to, for the greater 
ence. And becauſe even then, ſome parti- 
cular intereſts may interfere, or paſſion, or pre- 
judice biaſs; ſome arbitrators to determine, ſome 
authority to enforce obedience, are equally neceſ. 
ſary, for the general tranquility. | 
Thus from the tendency of ſocial principles to har- 
mony and good order; the curbing the many turbu- 
© — within due bounds; the . moſt of 
them 
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them ſerviceable, many of them not hurtful ; the 
improvement of arts, the enlarging of commerce, 
theſe, and many more are the fruits of good govern- 
ment, which never appear in a ſtronger light, than 
when they are contraſted with the fatal effects of 
arbitrary power ſeen in other countries, or known 
from the hiſtory of civil commotions in our own. 
Adue reflection on them can never fail of endearing 
to us our own regular adminiſtration; where is rule, 
without a wantonneſs of power; liberty reſtrained 
from licentiouſneſs; ſubmiſfion without any ſlavery, 
and property maintained without any colour of 

oppreſſion; exarded as we are by moſt excellent 

laws, when duly executed, and thoſe miade the rule 

of the ſubject's 2 and the magiſtrate s 


power. 
While we hear of the fatal effects of arbitrary 


power in foreign ſtates, we have all the reaſon 
- imaginable to rejoice, that our lot is fallen in a 
better ground; that we are free in our perſons, 
and protected in our properties; that we have the 
free courſe of the goſpel, and a rational faith, and 
ſo many able defenders before us for enſamples: 
we have only to pray for a due ſenſe of theſe 


bleſſings; every thing to hope from the protection 
of our ſovereign, and nothing to fear, from the 
greatneſs 3 but a- wantonneſs 


under it. 


End of the Firſt Volume. 
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_ DISSERTATION HI. 

Of the natural, and civil ſlate of Man. 
HAT man is, by nature, weak, and fallible, 
JJ‘ indigent, and helpleſs, the faculties of his 
mind, and frame of his „and his condition 


of life demonſtrate. That he is naturally indi- 
gent, and of himſelf helpleſs, the numerous cra- 


vings of his nature, and his inabilities to ſupply 
them, without aid, in any tolerable degree, evince; 
and the incompetent ſupplics of them, even now, 


as loudly ſpeak it. 
Some have endeavoured to make thoſe wants an 


objection to providence, which are the ſtrongeſt 


ties of mutual amity, powerful calls on all to exert 
their good offices in defence, and in aid of thoſe 

beſt virtues ; and nature never gives us wants, but 
it adminiſters ſupplies, and thoſe generally near at 
hand ; even with the poiſon giving the remedy ; 
only it leaves us to our ſagacity to find them out, 
Cc and 
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and to our induſtry, and prudence to apply the 

proper reliefs. And there is a fympathy, or fellow- 

feeling implanted in every creature, of which cer- 

tain ſounds are expreſſive, by every one of the 

ſame ſpecies, if not of every other, well under- 

ſtood, to which their tongues, generally, as well 
as hearts mutually reſpond. 

Theſe cravings of nature, theſe calls for ſup- 
plies, and motives for mutual aſſiſtance, are plain 
indications of it's defects, yet efforts towards it's 

greater perfection, and the ties of ſocial affection. 
Were there no cravings, there would indeed, there 
could be, no need of ſupplies; no pains for want 
of them; and no pleaſure on their gratification. 
The calls of nature would be unnoticed, unatten- 
ded to; as diſeaſes would enſue, our condition 
would be helpleſs : As without comfort, forlorn, 
and wretched; without theſe admonitions, ruinous. 
Inattention to our affairs would be the fore- 
runner of poverty ; and that indolence will cauſe 
a ſtagnation of ſpirit, as well as a ceſſation of 
good offices; and that, the neglect of every virtue, 
the vital energy of every ſtate. 5 
On the contrary, thoſe wants make us attentive, 
| thoſe cravings ſpur us on to induſtry, on which 
depend the health of the bodily, and the vigour 
of the animal powers : the more troubleſome they 
are, the more powerful their ſolicitations. A ſenſe 
of deficiences creates a defire to remedy them ; 
naturally 
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naturally making us to aſk the help, and in turn 
to contribute our aſſiſtances alſo to thoſe in need, 
which natural ſympathy powerfully inclines us to. 
This will ſhew our good ſenſe, make us benevolent, 
and grateful, create friendſhips, form alliances, con- 
{titute ſocieties, make commerce thrive, and arts 
_ flouriſh, leſſening the evils of life, and conſe- 
quently complaints of mankind, by the introduc- 
tion of public ſpirit, and every thing elſe, that 

is honeſt, and decent, beautiful, and elegant, uſe- 
ful, and ornamental; things which have raiſed 
ſome as much above the herd of mankind, as theſe 
appear to be above the very brutes. 
That the united ſtrength, and wiſdom of many 


are preferable to that of a few, much more of none, is 
plain: in a multitude of counſellers is much ſafety; 
their united wiſdom, and common conſent, make 


the laws, the voice of the people; which every rea- 
ſonable man will be glad of, as certain rules for 
his conduct; and for his protection will accept of; 


for his beſt intereſt will ſubmit to himſelf, and 
make others obey alſo, for their mutual, and greater 


advantages; and the more fo, as it is agreeable 
to God, who wills, and chuſes himſelf to a& ac- 
cording to, order, and hates confuſion. Hence of 
human laws is the moral obligation. As agreeable 
to the divine will, every religious man will ſubmit 
to them, as they may be conſidered as divine; tho 


the matter, and form are of human appointment, 
Ce ſince 
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ſince the inſtitution of government, as to it's origin, 
is from the Almighty; and the beneficial nature 
of it ſhews it to be a divine, and ineſtimable 
bleſſing, worthy of God to enjoin obedience to, 
and of man to be governed by, for his more ex- 
tenſive advantage. 

The ruling principle, where dominion is cen- 
tered, in every ſyſtem, muſt be lodged ſome 
where, though it may be difficult to fix, as it is 
in ſome irregular, ſhifting powers to aſcertain, 
or even diſcern it. In every machine, hdwever 
complicated, there muſt be a center of gravity, about 
wich all the parts are equally ballanced: and a 


Center of motion, on, or about which, they freely 


one point of oſeillation, which varies with, andin- 
clines to the greater weight or quantity of matter, 

here is the force. Thus as in natural, ſo in po- 
litic bodies; the chief power muſt be ſomewhere, 
where is the collected force of the whole ſyſtem, 
whether lodged in one, or a few, or the many. 
DI 85 ER TATI ION III. 
B$OLOUTE rattan in the * of a 
Z A. good man, is, by ſome, reputed the beſt kind 
of government, but what is it in the hands of the 
bad? tis but agrandifing one to be more inſuffera- 


ly Iniperious m all the reſt. You can the more 
| \ eaſily 
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eaſily execute any ſcheme, and command a compli- 

ance, when not reſpect: but here is no reſtraint from 

any ill-concerted meaſures : and any villany may be 
accompliſhed, and iniquity itſelf be eſtabliſhed by 
law, when the meaſure of it is only force ; (in- 
ſtances of this there are many, in the Ottoman 
empire, and the Perſian government) and no re- 
gard paid to the private judgment, or the natural 
rights, and liberties of any people. 

Popular governments are thought free from the 
above objection, and is ſpecious in idea, and much 
commended by Roman authors ; and fo it would 

be, very juſtly, were it not exchanging the domi- 
nion of one, for the tyranny of many. 
What is there more imperious than a mob, 
beſides the leaders of it? excellent judges are 
ſuch men of the legality, or equity, of any pro- 
ceedings; excellent governors, who are not able to 
think for, or conduct themſelves 5 Fe 
An Ariſtocracy, therefore, betwixt both extremes, 
may be thought the defireable mean ; but this, as it 
partakes of both, is doubly armed, either for good or 
ill, as it is directed. Neither is free from objeftions, 
and indeed what is there? but that which partakes of 
all the advantages, andall the powers todo good, and 
is curbed from doing much evil, is undoubtedly 
the beſt kind : and that is our happy conſtitution, 
governed by laws, which are made, and aſſented to 
by all orders : where each is a check on the 
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other from incroaching, and doing any thing 
wrong; each an incentive to the doing every 
thing good: where nothing is done, but with 
mature deliberation, and caution ; nothing for the 
private in prejudice of, or preference to the gene- 
ral utility; which every man finds it his intereſt 
to promote, as his ſingle intereſt is beſt ſecured, 
and advanced by that of the public. As in a 
multitude of counſellors, there will be the beſt 
| Chance for fgood counſel, among many defenders 
is the greateſt ſafety. This is the conſtitution 


which has been ſo happily, and I may add, often 


fo extraordinarily preſerved amongſt us, at the 
expence of the lives, and fortunes of our anceſtors. 
And ſhall any of us be ſo far degenerate, as to give 
them up? can any be fo timid, as not to aſſert them; 


or any even fo ignorant, as not to be ſenſible 


of them ? 
If providence has placed hs of us in retirement; 


let us reflect, who it is that protects us in it: and 


how better can we ſhew our gratitude, than by 
every opportunity, and inſtance of loyalty. If we 
cannot lend him our arms, we may poſſibly our 
counſel, and countenance; if neither of theſe, what 
may be more effectual, as they are the finews of 
war, our contributions ; and when can we have 


a better opportunity of ſhewing our loyalty, when 


of giving a greater proof of it than, in this time of 


war ? when of carrying on the war more effectu- 
ally, 


SY 


- 93 * 
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ally, than when the French are ſo much enfeebled 
by ours, and the victorious arms of that excellent 


Hero of Pruffia. Happy are the people who have 


ſuch an Ally; happier are thoſe who have ſuch able 
counſellors as we have ; happier ſtill, if we will 
but be * and aſſiſted by them. 


APPLICATION. 


F happineſs be the end of al our ade 
& and 1s propoſed as ſuch by our Creator; if vir- 
tue be productive of it, and the appointed means of 
obtaining it ; that government, which like ours, 


beſt ſecures the former, and it's rules which beſt 


enforce the latter, muſt be our duty to ſupport, as 


moſt wonderfully, when in imminent danger, it 


was protected by the Deity, and is allowed of, and 


ſubmitted to, by the ſtates of the realm; conſe- 


_ quently, whatever interferes with thoſe intereſts, 
fo far is diſagreeable to God, as it is detrimental | 
to mankind, as it oppoſes the intention of his 

_ providence. And he that withdraws his aſſiſtan- 


ces, much more he that diſturbs the good har- 
mony between neighbours, he that ſows the ſeeds 
of jealouſies, foments animoſities, and public heats, 


as dangerous to the political, as animal ceconomy, 
ſcattering arrows, firebrands, and death ; is fo far 


all 


5 


nexion is very d Ain haue 558 


and diſtinction, without which ſociety cannot ſub- 
fiſt. For how great ſoever the emoluments are, 
we cannot expect, if we do not endeavour to ob- 


ice-gerent ; | 
he that loves the conſtitution, will love that eſſen- 
tial part of it, the Ro, and not meddle with 


them that are given to change; but ſtudying to 
be quiet, will mind his own buſineſs; what pro- 
vidence intended him for, and what he is beſt 


adapted to, his own ſphere of action. 


And ſince we are no longer in a ſtate of nature, 
but are formed by expreſs, or-tacit confent, each 
of us into ranks, the refuling 10 att-aMfecably to | 


this ordaination, is a direct violation of compact, 


beſides a tendency to the deſtruction of that order, 


tain, or deſerve them. Since, in the common 


courſe of nature, the Deity works by ſecondary 
| cauſes, and human agency; the rewards are ſuch, 


as naturally reſult from our faculties properly ex- 
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